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PREFACE. 

TO one attentive to the signs of the times, 
it is evident th^t a profound change is 
passing over the world of modern thought. In 
politics, economic questions are coming to the 
front; in literature, discussions of social prob- 
lems are crowding aside the purely aesthetic crea- 
tions; and in the church there is a growing 
tendency to ignore dogmas and to engage in the 
humanities. As we look along the book-shelves 
filled with recent publications, we see a profusion 
of works upon all phases of social science ; as we 
glance at the topics upon which college graduates 
expend their enthusiasm, we find that these liv- 
ing issues outrank all purely academic themes; 
and, as we listen to the commingled voices of 
this practical and earnest age, we notice that the 
trumpet tones come from those who are pleading 
for some reform or urging some philanthropy. 

And it is well. Humanity is greater than any 
of its institutions, and it becomes the modern 
man to adjust his agencies to the work which 
he has to do. Nothing but good can come from 
a free discussion of all our social machinery. 
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Let the light shine into every nook and corner, 
and let every piece be tested; for, if there is 
anything out of order, it is high time that it be 
mended, and, if there is anything which has 
become obsolete, it is high time that it be cast 
aside for something better. Criticism will lead 
in creativeness, and after wild vagaries will come 
the saner mood. Vast improvements in the form 
and content of human life will result from this 
free and intense application of thought to all 
these questions of poverty, crime, education, 
economics, and religious co-operation. It is 
only by such discussion that we can hope to 
reach modes of life, individual and corporate, 
on a level with our intelligence. And one of 
the most hopeful indications of the hour is this 
growing interest in all matters which pertain to 
the problem of living. The social impulse which 
seeks to put a truth to divine uses is as necessary 
as the scientific spirit which seeks to discover 
that truth. 

These essays are presented simply as suggestive 
contributions toward a clearer understanding of 
some of these questions. The favorable recep- 
tion given to them as lectures or pamphlets has 
encouraged the hope that they may be as help- 
ful to the general public as they have seemed 
to be to a limited circle of hearers and readers. 
However inadequate the treatment here given to 
them, these are indeed great problems, which we 
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cannot ponder too often or too seriously ; for, as 
American citizens, we shall be called upon in 
more ways than one to render our decision and 
cast our influence with reference to them. An 
exhaustive discussion has not in any case been 
attempted; but those lines of thought have 
been followed and those groups of facts have 
been given which, it was hoped, would be most 
practical and suggestive. 

Instead of burdening these pages with foot- 
notes, as well as for other reasons, a page of 
definite references has been given at the begin- 
ning of each essay. No attempt has been made 
to construct an exhaustive bibliography. The 
object has been instead to mention those works 
which are the most valuable for the general 
purposes indicated, which cover the most ground 
in the best manner, and which are most accessi- 
ble to the public at large. Those named are not 
all that have been written nor all that the student 
needs to consult, but simply those that seemed, 
all things considered, most valuable for the par- 
ticular purpose selected. Of course, every such 
list, being only tentative at the best, always re- 
flects the limitations of judgment and information 
of the person who makes it; and, doubtless, 
every reader will wonder why these instead of 
something better were set down. Still, selections 
have been made with some care ; and yet nothing 
more is hoped in this direction than to give a 
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little aid to young readers and other persons who 

are just beginning to study on these lines. Only 

in one case have any but works in English been 

set down, and there an obvious necessity existed 

for going beyond our own language. 

J. H. c. 

Madison, Wisconsin, 
July 5, 1889. 
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THE STUDENT IN AMERICAN 

LIFE. 

THE student is one whose chief aim is 
rational development, whether he be 
philosopher, historian, or scientist ; he is one 
whose main exercise is the use of his intel- 
lect in the pursuit of truth, whether he 
obtain his livelihood from teaching, writing, 
or managing a farm ; he is one who, escaping 
from the worry of petty interests and the 
thraldom of party strife, and entering into 
the broadest views of life and the widest 
sympathies with humanity, devotes himself 
to ideal rather than material ends, and strives 
for an excellence, free from the taint of pas- 
sion, — an excellence not measurable in terms 
of mere pleasure. The true student lives to 
discover truth ; he grows by learning ; he 
tents by the unknown, to win it to his king- 
dom ; he searches, not simply for facts, but 
for the law resident in the facts, — for many 
facts go to the making of a great truth ; he 
seeks some clearer view, some stronger 
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grasp of reality. And discovery is his bread 
of life, while the creation of great ideas is 
his mode of worshipful service. 

The true student rates material luxuries 
below the luxuries of thinking; his intel- 
lectual eye turns from the fleeting show 
of equipage and costume to that theatre of 
ideal forms, — the imperishable Beauty which 
inspired Plato, the transcendent Holiness 
which ravished Isaiah. His possessions are 
the thoughts of the world's great masters 
and the interpretations of nature made by 
the world's great discoverers, which he uses 
as his own. His estates are his friendships 
with philosophers and communions with the 
universe, which neither moth nor rust doth 
corrupt. His pleasures spring from intel- 
lectual exercise rather than from physical 
excitement, being the gymnastics of the 
soul ; and they involve no lassitude and en- 
courage no vice. They are the pleasures that 
accompany the discovery of truth and the 
growth of ideas. The student, as we have 
been told by an eloquent voice now silent, is 
one set apart for the study of perfection, 
whose function is to realize that spiritual 
freedom which no civil constitution can con- 
fer and no ballot can express ; such freedom 
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as the man enjoys who stands with nothing 
between him and the infinite majesty of 
truth ; a freedom which results from the full 
activity of each faculty and the harmonious 
development of the whole soul; a freedom 
which springs from inward impulse, and not 
from outward circumstances. And, clothed 
with such liberty and intent on such perfec- 
tion, the student has sufficient leisure to 
think profoundly and enough thoughtfulness 
to act wisely ; while his nature, lying open to 
the- prophetic influences of history and recep- 
tive to the facts which record the ambitions 
and plead the cause of humanity, ripens 
under this cultivation until he is able to in- 
tone for all some psalm of jubilant hope, to 
create some work of genius or do some deed 
of heroism, or to fix in words of eternal 
power the beauty of the world or the pathos 
of life. 

The true student " is one who raises him- 
self from private considerations, and breathes 
and lives in public and illustrious thoughts." 
He sits in some watch-tower of the universe 
and interprets the course of stars and the 
career of empires, that the humblest laborer 
may look with more intelligent eye into the 
heavens above and have some helpful knowl- 
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edge of the humanity which stretches far 
behind him ; and thus he is a mediator be- 
tween truth and men. Moreover, he learns 
by long meditation and from a wide view of 
facts to distinguish between the permanent 
and the transient in civilization and religion ; 
and he thus comes to appreciate the right- 
eousness that makes for peace and to under- 
stand the true value of the material appli- 
ances of society, and so he is able to pass 
judgment upon affairs, and to speak that 
word of God to the people which liberates 
man from superstition, brings him to re- 
pentance, or fills him with holy zeal for re- 
forms. 

And the student, in order to make his in- 
tellectual acquisitions fruitful, to make his 
message a word of authority, and to publish 
what his interpreting eye sees, so that men 
shall live it, must be a man of character. 
Above all, the student must feel and obey 
the sanctities of life ; and his own conduct 
must illustrate the supreme beauty and neces- 
sity of reverence for goodness. He must be 
no place-seeker, using the arts of the dema- 
gogue to advance his personal interests ; for, 
as the apostle of that perfection which liber- 
ates and purifies, he must have no sordid 
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interests or entangling connections. The 
kingdom of truth which he represents never 
follows in the steps of artifice or duplicity. 
He must be no noisy schemer, striving to 
advance the cause of God by cunning plots 
and artful management. No trick ever es- 
tablished righteousness. The worship of 
mammon never brought in the worship of 
truth. And always the best support of a 
good cause is a pure heart; for whoever 
adopts a low policy to aid any reform de- 
stroys the only efficient reformatory agent, — 
the moral sentiment. No transient suc- 
cess won by guile can compensate for the 
loss of personal rectitude. So the student, 
however loyal or enthusiastic, must never 
fight the Lord's battle with any weapons that 
stain his hands. He must be no loud show- 
man, pushing his ideas before people like 
wares upon a market. Truth is no com- 
modity to be put up at auction, no curious 
wild beast to be stared at by the idle. The 
student represents that yearning for perfec- 
tion which is ever modest, and that higher 
thought which must win its way by appeals 
to the individual reason, not by majority 
vote and not by noisy advocacy. So his 
trust must be in the inherent worth and 
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pureness of his culture, and not in any un- 
seemly pushing of his claims. When he be- 
comes an urgent claimant for honors, and 
allows an ambition for notoriety to turn him 
aside from the narrow path of earnest re- 
search and unselfish endeavor, then indeed 
he violates his commission, and begins to 
traffic with those instruments and posses- 
sions committed to him first of all for the 
benefaction of mankind. 

The student must be no cynic with cold 
eye and bitter speech, but a generous man 
with hearty fellowship and universal sympa- 
thies. He must'have good red blood beating 
in rhythmic unison with our common hu- 
manities. He must be no ascetic, secluding 
himself from a world which he despises, 
frowning down all innocent pleasures ; yet 
he must know how to exercise discipline 
upon himself, and he must be able to practise 
self-sacrifice. He must be no voluptuary, 
enslaved to appetite and intent on creature- 
comforts. Still, he must be attentive to that 
animal nature whose health is the physical 
basis of manhood and whose demands upon 
the spirit are smallest when that organism is 
well nourished. 

The true student ever feels himself im- 
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pelled by a noble and uplifting earnestness ; 
yet he works in an atmosphere of serenity, 
for he has learned the lesson of patience. 
His enthusiasm is under the guidance of 
reason. He is modest, but not timid ; and, 
though quiet, he has convictions for which he 
would lay down his life. And his anxiety to 
hear from all sides and study all the facts 
before deciding, is not the prompting of pol- 
icy, but the dictate of veracity. This man 
of robust common sense has no fear of scep- 
ticism ; for he has learned that the old order 
ever changes to give place to the new, and, 
while fearless in following the strenuous 
doubt, yet his natural attitude is faith and his 
fundamental mood reverence. He is simple 
in all his habits of life; free from pretence 
and not given to parade; chaste in speech 
and straightforward in address ; impatient of 
nothing but artifice, and intolerant at noth- 
ing but shams. He has a penetrating eye 
which looks below the surface and greets all 
men for the humanity in them, while he 
labors with a sturdy sanity which cares more 
for comfort than for show. Yet withal he is 
free from the affectation of simplicity. 

The ideal student has a keen sense of 
honor, that very palpable but quite indescrib-^ 
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able product of genuine culture, which com- 
pels a man not simply to avoid the appear- 
ance of evil, but rather to satisfy his own 
ideal of rectitude, combining tenderness for 
the feelings of others with perfect loyalty to 
truth and principle ; and yet he is no Pharisee 
quibbling over trifles and insisting on forms 
out of which the life has departed. He is 
aspiring, but not ambitious, for " he would 
rather teach his fellow-men than rule them.**^ 
He plants the love of truth above the love 
of power; and the purpose of his life is 
to be rather than to seem. Finally, while 
cultivating comprehensive sympathies, which 
are not allowed to degenerate to mere sen- 
timentality, and maintaining a conscience 
which is sensitive, but not morbid, he walks 
on faithful to the best light that he has, un- 
wearied in the pursuit of truth and unceasing 
in all efforts to ennoble and perfect human 
life. 

Now, the average American passes a se- 
vere judgment upon such a man as we have 
been describing. It is useless to disguise 
the fact that the common American opinion 
condemns the student whose purpose in life 
is the study of perfection. As a people, we 
have little faith in that culture whose highest 
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and ultimate results are ideal and spiritual ; 
and a good deal of the upspringing interest 
in art and literature which we see about us is 
an ephemeral, if not a vulgar, fashion rather 
than an intelligent and constant passion. 
Our standard is too often a coarse utility, and 
we recognize no place in society for the true 
student with his passion for truth and devo- 
tion to the ideal. We attach no authority to 
his words, and we do little to foster such a 
class in our midst. I am not forgetful of our 
large appropriations for the support of the 
Public Schools, nor would I ignore the liber- 
ality of our rich men in endowing institu- 
tions for higher education. And all this is 
very good and very necessary ; but it is still 
true that all over our land we are grinding to 
dust in the treadmill of recitation-hearing our 
men of superior cultivation, because we do 
not have sufficient faith in the student and 
his ideal creations as civilizing agencies to 
provide that leisure and opportunity by which 
alone the ripest products of culture can be 
obtained. And this is poor economy. It is 
a waste which we cannot afford, thus to 
destroy the possibilities of the finest efflores- 
cence of our civilization, — ■ an efflorescence 
which will sweeten and strengthen the very 
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humblest of our citizens, by saving their 
lives from monotony and desolation. 

Our heroes of industry, very noble and 
useful men in their way, are indeed ready 
with their scorn and ridicule, when any plea 
is made for this higher scholarship. Even 
our educators often argue that manual or 
mechanical training ought to take the place 
of intellectual discipline as an educational 
agent, and that there is little place for the 
purely humane studies in a scientific age like 
ours. While our agricultural conventions, 
looking at man as only a producing and 
mechanical agent, also condemn this culture 
as visionary and useless. Such a man as our 
true student is held to lack push and energy 
and pluck. We are told that what Ameri- 
cans want is a man who can build a bridge 
to give farmers a better market ; a man who 
can open up a coal mine and strew the earth 
with factories ; a man who can push a rail- 
road across the plains and induce immigra- 
tion until a new State is added to our Union; 
a man who can manage the political machine 
so as to reward his friends and punish his 
enemies. In short, the popular demand is 
for men who can develop the material re- 
sources of our country; whose work in life 
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will go to swell our annual output of ore, 
our grain exports, our railroad construction. 

The student is sufficiently condemned, it 
is imagined, when it is solemnly declared 
that such a man can never be elected to an 
office ; that he can never get rich ; that he 
can never bring down the price of calico or 
increase the yield of wheat. There is no 
good in education, we are told, if the knowl- 
edge acquired cannot be put to some practi- 
cal, by which is meant material, use; if it 
does not increase the manufactures or farm 
products of the country. Let a man learn 
to write well, but only that he may sell his 
pen to some politician to write laudatory 
editorials for him. Let a man learn chem- 
istry, but only that he may sell his knowl- 
edge to the farmer to help him double his 
hay crop. Let a man study biology, but only 
that he may get a place on some fish or 
veterinary commission. Let a man master 
political economy, but only that he may draw 
a good salary to advocate the tariff for some 
manufacturer. What is the good of knowl- 
edge, if you do not use it to make money } 
Is not that a typical American inquiry } 

But this suggests another and more funda- 
mental inquiry, which America has not suffi- 
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ciently pondered : Is man a machine or a 
spiritual being ? If a mere machine, with no 
other purpose than to do a piece of work 
well, — such as digging so much food out of 
the earth, — then this coarse and material- 
istic philosophy has a show of truth. But, 
if man is a spiritual being, whose supreme 
end lies in the perfection of his rational and 
moral nature, then the purely industrial view 
of human life robs man of his chief attribute, 
and stands in the way of his highest good. 
Here lies the problem: What is it to be 
a true man } To be able so to build a bridge 
as to make money, and then stop } or, To 
possess a perfected character* rich in truth 
and love and ideal resources, first and above 
all else, and then to do that work which 
falls to the lot of a man as an artist or ar- 
tisan ? 

And our decision of this question respect- 
ing the individual determines our ideal of 
the State. Is an assemblage of mere ma- 
chines a nation t Is civilization simply lay- 
ing a railroad track skilfully and opening up 
a mine successfully } Is the kingdom of 
heaven brought in when the hay crop is 
doubled } Is good government guaranteed 
when a man learns chemistry only to help 
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the fanner raise fatter calves? Is that an 
adequate ideal for our people which includes 
simply the clothing and feeding of our inhab- 
itants ? Is progress simply the development 
of our material resources ? Suppose we lift 
all the coal out of the depths, and put every 
acre under cultivation : what then ? Is that 
civilization ? No. It takes men to make 
civilization, men of honor to rule, men of 
probity to judge, men of genius to write the 
books that enrich a leisure hour, men of 
purity to speak words of hope and inspira- 
tion when we confront the solemnities of 
life. 

The deeper problem always is : What shall 
we do with our material resources ? If the 
farmer boy has only been taught how to 
raise better stock, what will he do when that 
better stock ranges his farm ? Will he be 
a happier father and nobler citizen ? Will 
his home life be any less coarse and dull? 
Will the possession of blooded stock make 
him any more honest than the possessioh of 
common stock ? If that is all you have 
taught him, will he not still be a brute 
among his brutes? Indeed, just so far as 
you increase his money-making power with- 
out increasing his true culture and manli- 
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ness, you increase the probability that he 
himself will be a drunkard, his son a spend- 
thrift, and his grandson a pauper. The 
supreme need is character to guide these 
resources. And a great deal that is said in 
favor of practical education is the expression 
of this low and mistaken view that the chief 
thing is so to fit and train a young man that 
he can make money. But all over this land 
we see how money curses men who have 
no character and no ideal resources and re- 
straints. As a people, we have not taken 
to heart and acted upon the truth that only 
men of character and culture can make a 
nation, and that the training that gives the 
farmer boy manhood is vastly more prac- 
tical than that which will enable him to 
double his yield of wheat. My chief interest 
is not in the million spindles that whirl by 
the Merrimack, but in the honest man who 
stands behind, and insures me good cloth. 
We cannot too soon learn that the motive 
power of civilization is not coal or wheat, 
but these ideal elements which make the 
perfect man. No man has reached the end 
of his being when he has made his work as 
an artist or artisan perfect. Skill in work- 
manship is important, and ability to earn a 
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livelihood is important ; but character is one 
of the most important elements that enters 
into workmanship, it alone giving the finest 
finish and value. And what that livelihood 
shall really be, whether that of beast or 
rational man, depends upon the cultivated 
will. Every man must be something more 
than an artisan, to be a good artisan. So 
manhood rather than workmanship is the 
superior and ultimate end of every man's 
life. And the purpose of the farmer boy's 
education is not that he may make the earth 
more fruitful, but that the possibilities of his 
nature may be developed; for the primary 
factor is not the soil, but the soul. And 
nothing is so practical as that which in- 
creases man's intellectual and moral power. 
All business operations imply ethical laws, 
and afford moral training; but business af- 
fairs, pure and simple, are the accidents 
rather than the essence of life. Progress in 
agriculture is a worthy ambition ; but let us 
remember that this is but the means to an 
end, and that the true end of all is the 
higher civic glory of society. Industrial and 
manual training is an important educational 
auxiliary, and indeed there are many young 
people who would be more benefited by 
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teaching their hands a trade than by trying 
to cram their memory with Greek verbs and 
Latin declensions ; but this industrial educa- 
tion is no substitute for the old and approved 
methods of instruction, for power of mind 
and soul is the one supreme object of edu- 
cation, and, whether man be statesman or 
shoemaker, brain is worth more to him than 
brawn. 

Americans are prone to ignore the vast 
practical importance of cultivated men, — of 
men devoted to the ideal, to the cultivation 
of letters, to scholarship as scholarship. We 
are too much given to the glorification of 
material utilities, in forgetfulness of the fact 
that those pursuits which yield discoveries 
of truth, which blossom out into art and lit- 
erature, which create messages of sweet 
hope and imperial pleas for holiness, and 
which produce men of refined and saintly 
character, who lead us on to spiritual felici- 
ties and organize us about the humanities, — 
that these are the supreme utilities. Cult- 
ure is not all by any means ; and yet true 
culture does not, as often supposed, divorce 
itself from public affairs. Cultivated men 
are not the sole promoters of civilization; 
and yet, if true men, they are not, as some- 
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times represented, mere pedants and vision- 
aries. But culture, simply as culture, has 
its invaluable ministry ; and cultivated men 
simply as servants of the ideal have an im- 
portant work to perform. An educational 
institution which produces a prophet of 
humanity like Channing, an educator like 
Horace Mann, a philanthropist like Tucker- 
man, a stainless statesman like Sumner, a 
scientist like Agassiz, a linguist like Whit- 
ney, demonstrates its practical character by 
such results, and proves its paramount po- 
sition among the agencies of civilization. 
Was it not Channing who planted the seed 
from which have sprung innumerable bene- 
factions for the poor and the unfortunate } 
Was it not Horace Mann who, by his work 
for popular education, made every farm lad 
his debtor } Was it not Agassiz who car- 
ried forward science to its position of com- 
manding influence, where to-day it serves 
the mechanic and the agriculturist } Take 
out of American life what such cultivated 
men have put into it, and what only such 
men could put into it, and a very large part 
of what is most practical, most permanent, 
and most far-reaching in its beneficence, 
would be torn from our civilization. The 
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greatest helper that the common laborer 
has is the Emerson or the Channing who 
ennobles his lot by an example of what 
human life can be, and sends to him the 
inspiration of eternal truth set in immortal 
verse, or organizes the philanthropic senti- 
ment for his emancipation. And, the nearer 

the poet or prophet approaches the summit 

• 

of human excellence, the greater the help 
which he sends to his brother in the valley 
below. 

So we contend that there is a place, and 
a very high and influential place, in society 
for the student ; for the man who is first a 
soul and then a workman ; who broadens 
the basis of intellectual power; who eman- 
cipates men by showing them eternal truths 
below appearances ; who actualizes in him- 
self the possibilities of human nature ; and 
who diffuses the benign influence of a char- 
acter in which worldly passion has no place 
and over which low policy holds no domin- 
ion. And it is the office of the student to 
serve these ideal interests of humanity, 
which are the precious and powerful and 
permanent interests. 

Many a market-man of Athens doubtless 
looked upon Socrates as a vagabond, disgrac- 
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ing the city by his fanciful talk and idle 
habits ; and many a political schemer doubt- 
less looked upon Plato as a visionary, doing 
untold harm to the young and spending his 
days without accomplishing any practical 
good. But the nations for many centuries 
have sat at the feet of that Socrates, a man 
of incomparable influence, by whose method 
of thought mankind was emancipated, and 
by whose example alf hearts have been in- 
spired ; and out of the words of that Plato, 
the dreamer, have come suggestions of the 
greatest practical import to statesman, edu- 
cator, and philanthropist, while his ideas 
still occupy the schools and serve to edu- 
cate every great thinker. Indeed, Socrates, 
Plato, and a few of their companions immor- 
talized Athens, whose life has been pre- ' 
served and added to the imperishable inheri- 
tance of our race by their ministry in the 
realm of the ideal. Market-man and poli- 
tician are forgotten, but young men still go 
from their communings with Socrates with 
higher resolves and clearer visions of duty ; 
while such men as Emerson, lingering over 
the pages of Plato, find there those inspira- 
tions which help them on toward their high 
and precious tasks. Socrates and Plato nobly 
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served humanity, — served humanity, too, on 
the side of its most practical and imperative 
needs, — by their devotion to the ideal, by 
their devotion to those methods and aspira- 
tions which are the essence of manhood 
and the condition of progress even to-day; 
namely, those methods of rational and dis- 
criminating thought which seek to give us 
the truth of things, and those aspirations of 
the pure and earnest heart which seek to 
give us a life in harmony with reason and the 
law of God. 

And the office and privilege of every stu- 
dent lie along the very lines travelled by 
these illustrious masters : — 

I. He must enlarge the intellectual exist- 
ence of the human race. The student, by 
patient research and prolonged meditation, 
interprets the experience of humanity and 
the laws of nature, and so gives the world 
that truth which insures freedom. By his 
brooding and interpreting thought, he ar- 
rives at the teachings of history respect- 
ing duty, justice, and philanthropy; he dis- 
closes the "Thus saith the Lord," as re- 
vealed in the unbound scriptures, which are 
the records of human experience, and so 
sheds the light of heaven upon the path of 
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man. "And men will rise up and welcome 
his quickening words as vernal grass at 
the first rains of spring ; for a great nation, 
which cannot live by bread alone, in its bet- 
ter moods asks for the bread of life." 

2. It is the student's office and privilege 
to attract men from that earthly life which 
is ever barren and unsatisfactory. He 

" Holds up a shape of large Humanity 
To which by natural instinct every man 
Pays loyalty, exulting, by which all 
Mould their own lives, and feel their pulses filled 
With the red, fiery blood of the general life." 

By faithfully making truth incarnate in his 
own personality, by making real and attract- 
ive a higher method and spirit of life, and 
by standing as a witness to the superiority 
of Inner Life, the student locates himself 
among men as a powerful attraction toward 
the kingdom of God, which ever lies, not in 
the material and circumstantial, but in the 
dispositions and aspirations of men. And 
he who lifts up such a standard, and makes 
himself the source of an influence which 
thus quickens the better nature of his fel- 
lows, adds more to the permanent store of 
human happiness and performs for his race 
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a more practical task than any mechanic or 
legislator, however necessary and noble his 
work in its proper place. 

3. It is the office and privilege of the 
student to serve as a reserve of thought 
and conscience in the season of delusion 
and calamity. Delusions are epidemic, and 
calamities unnerve the masses. The time 
recurs with frequency in the life of every 
nation when the people at large are swept 
out of their ordinary orbit of quiet labor and 
sane purposes by some specious fallacy or 
irrational fanaticism. A notion, founded on 
error and full of poison, takes possession of 
the popular mind at times, and the common 
reason is unable to see its falsity, and the 
common conscience incapable of appreciat- 
ing its danger. But the student, with his 
wider acquaintance with truth, with his habit 
of deliberate and searching thought, with his 
clearer comprehension of the laws of society 
and the relations of men, is not carried off 
his feet, but presents an effectual barrier to 
the progress of this popular delusion, which, 
if unimpeded, would overwhelm the State in 
utter ruin. 

It was not the machine politician, but the 
student, who successfully resisted the green- 
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back craze. Our deliverance from the im- 
pending dangers of socialism and the kindred 
delusions respecting capital and labor will 
not come from those schemers and dema- 
gogues who call themselves practical, but 
from that student class who have the accu- 
racy and sobriety of thought to expose the 
popular fallacies, and the clearness of moral 
sense to lay bare the injustice, to both poor 
and rich, of schemes advocated in the name 
of justice. These men, whom no delusion 
can captivate and no fanaticism can infect ; 
men with broad sweep of thought, with 
powerful reason, with stanch and incisive 
conscience, — they are the nation's reserve 
force, the inspired home-guard of its sanc- 
tities. And that nation has most inherent 
power which has the largest array of men 
capable of resisting popular delusions and 
able to act with deliberation in the presence 
of calamity. George Eliot warns us : " We 
have been severely enough taught that our 
civilization, considered as a splendid material 
fabric, is hopelessly in peril without the spir- 
itual police of sentiments or ideal feelings.'* 
And for such spiritual discipline the student 
stands. It is his to resist the animal mo- 
mentum of society by communicating heroic 
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sentiments ; to stir the stolid intellect and 
the dormant conscience ; to stretch the scep- 
tre of thought across the path of fanaticism ; 
to pronounce the verdict of reason upon 
passing events ; to see to it that the ** West- 
em Goth," 

" So fiercely practical, so keen of eye, 
Find out some day that nothing pays but God." 

Besides their public functions, there are 
two duties of the student which remain to 
be noticed briefly: — 

I. He must be loyal to his high ideal. 
The student is set apart to a ministry in the 
realm of the spirit. He is to stand for all 
those influences which make for higher man- 
hood. The end for which he labors cannot 
be reached by shrewd management or me- 
chanical appliances, but by intellectual and 
moral energy. The fruit for which he waits 
ripens slowly; and the finished product is hid- 
den out of the sight of the worldly eye, in the 
hearts of men. If he becomes weary in well- 
doing and impatient over the returns of his 
toil and fidelity, if he accepts the lucrative 
standard and resorts to the worldly method 
to gain his victory, then does he break the 
wand of his power, and cast himself down 
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from the place of helpfulness and influence. 
Only by unbroken fidelity can the student 
do the work that lies in the line of his 
high calling. While true to that calling, 
he is a staff to those of little strength 
and authority for those of weak faith ; but, as 
soon as he becomes a place-seeker or volupt- 
uary, those men that walked by his light 
will grope in darkness, and youths that weVe 
inspired by his example and were on the 
point of entering the more excellent way 
will turn back to the old sordid life. 

II. The student must remember thaj:, 
while he may dwell apart, he must live for 
all. The very condition upon which Prov- 
idence gives the student the opportunity for 
perfecting himself is that he shall make him- 
self of some public use. His duty is not 
done when a truth is won : he must turn 
it into manna for the multitude. He must 
not only keep himself pure, but be the puri- 
fying leaven of his nation. He must direct 
and enrich the life of the multitude, by spir- 
itual insight, by great inspirations, by crea- 
tions of genius and scholarship. His supe- 
rior education is purchased at the general 
cost; many toil, that he may think; and 
his debt to society is not paid until he has 
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lighted up the lives of those toilers with his 
emancipating thoughts. One advocate of 
culture has written : " Perfection, as culture 
conceives it, is not possible while the indi- 
vidual remains isolated. The individual is 
required, under pain of being stunted and 
enfeebled in his own development if he dis- 
obeys, to carry others along with him in his 
m*arch toward perfection ; to be continually 
doing all he can to enlarge and increase the 
volume of the human stream sweeping thith- 
erward." The student must link himself by 
wide sympathies to the general life of hu- 
manity. Everything human lies within his 
range of study, and every soul is included 
within his ministry. And, while he must 
ever magnify his office as the representative 
of the ideal, no mass of ignorance should 
ever be met with contempt and no upward 
effort of the lowly should ever be passed 
by unheeded. As truth dawns upon his 
mind, he must remember the multitude who 
look to him for revelations ; as the voice of 
prophecy instructs him, he must speed the 
message to waiting hearts. Whatever vi- 
sions of justice and mercy flash across his 
horizon, he must spread them forth, a beau- 
teous and cheering light for all ; for the stu- 
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dent's capacity of thought is a sacred gift, 
held for public, not for merely private ends. 
And he must remember that no truth is ever 
seen before it is needed by the masses, and 
no inspiration is ever felt too soon to be 
shared by the common people. The student 
must guard himself against the damning and 
damnable heresy that half-truths are best for 
people generally, and that for the community 
at large superstition has greater utility than 
truth. 

The conclusion which we reach, then, is 
that the student is a person possessed of 
great practical power and clothed with the 
highest duties, — a conclusion which the af- 
fairs of society are constantly illustrating. 
Drop down into one of those coarse, sen- 
sual, quarrelsome, and irreligious hamlets, of 
which there are so many, a family of true 
culture, and note the results. The trim yard 
and neat fence in front of the house occupied 
by the new family will not exist very long 
before people all over town will begin to 
clean up their yards and paint their fences. 
The friendly spirit of the new-comers slowly 
shames the old residents, until long-standing 
feuds are forgiven and forgotten, and persons 
who have long hated each other give up their 
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grudges, and talk in friendly speech when 
they meet. This example of higher courtesy 
infects the neighborhood ; the rude speeches 
disappear, and the children are quick to show 
politeness. A few books find their way from 
this home round among the people; and a 
lecturer comes now and then, and stirs the 
sluggish minds and opens before the young 
new horizons of life. A better teacher is 
employed ; the village school improves ; soon 
some lad astonishes his parents by declaring 
that he is going to college. Women have 
seen the pictures and heard the music in 
this new home ; and soon the walls of their 
houses are less bare, and an organ is bought 
for their daughters. By and by you will find 
the young people brought together in a club 
for mutual improvement in thought and man- 
ners ; while here and there a father has come 
to stay at home and read in the evenings. 
And, as these new activities have been cre- 
ated and these interests of the higher nature 
have been awakened, the saloon has been 
deserted and the docket of the village justice 
has been greatly neglected. 

Look in upon that hamlet in five years. 
They are new people that you meet on the 
streets. You will see that life everywhere 
has been brightened and enriched by that 
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example of culture, and doubtless before 
you leave a good many will tell you that 
their property has doubled in value. The 
culture, of which the student is the repre- 
sentative, has reorganized that hamlet upon 
a higher plane of civilization. It has done 
for temperance what no statute could have 
effected, because it has made men sober, 
not from necessity, but from choice. And 
it has done for public morals what no police 
force could have secured. The coming of 
that cultivated family was a better fortune 
for that community than though a coal mine 
had been opened in its midst. 

And that is the progress which glorifies a 
nation, and that is the task at which the 
student labors. These larger and nobler 
fortunes of America depend upon the fuller 
recognition of the fact that it is divine ideals 
that inspire conduct and insure the progress 
of civilization. They depend also upon that 
wider and deeper public faith in the utility of 
culture which will foster higher scholarship 
here on these shores, that Americans may 
not be obliged to cross the ocean to finish 
their education. And for that more generous 
and unwearied co-operation of the student 
in all humane and emancipating services, we 
would insist in the most authoritative manner. 
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SCIENTIFIC CHARITY. 

THE sentiment of charity is by no means 
a recent product of modern civiliza- 
tion, and monumental works of charity are 
by no means confined to the present century. 
In the hymns of the Rig- Veda, the earliest 
portion of the Hindu scriptures, as old as 
1500 B.C., we read the eloquent praises of 
generosity and the most urgent commands 
to give alms. Mr. Muir gives this metrical 
translation of a part of one of those hymns : 

" The man endowed with ample pelf, 
Who steels his heart, in selfish mood, 
Against the poor who sue for food, 
Shall no consoler find himself. 

" No friend is he who coldly spurns 
Away his needy friend forlorn ; 
He thus repulsed, in wrath and scorn 
To some more liberal stranger turns. 

" Relieve the poor while yet ye may ; 
Down future time's long vista look. 
And try to read that darkling book ; 
Your riches soon may flit away. 
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" The man whose friend receives no share 
Of all his good, himself destroys : 
Who thus alone his food enjoys 
His sin alone shall also bear." 

In the Institutes of Manu, a code which 
has served as the basis of social and civil life 
for the teeming millions of India for over 
two millenniums, we find numerous regula- 
tions respecting the care of the poor and 
many commendatioiis of those who give 
gifts. While in the Hindu epic, the Maha- 
bharata, the longest and one of the noblest 
poems in the world, there are descriptions of 
humane sentiments and philanthropic deeds 
as exalted as any that can be found in the 
range of human literature. That which is 
placed higher than everything else is charity, 
or relief of the poor. The praises of giving 
are sung at all times, while avarice and hard- 
heartedness are condemned in the strongest 
terms : " The giver of food walketh first, 
after him the speaker of truth and he that 
giveth unto persons that do not solicit. But 
the three go to the same heaven." Alms- ^ ^ 
giving secures the very greatest merit : " He 
who giveth without stint food to a fatigued 
wayfarer, never seen before, obtaineth merit 
that is great" This sounds like the medi- 
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aeval church doctrine, that one should give 
alms, not so much to help the poor as to 
secure heaven for himself. But this was not 
the motive of the most pious Hindus, for we 
read: "The man who wisheth to reap the 
fruits of virtue is a trader in virtue. His 
nature is mean, and he should never be 
counted among the virtuous." And it is 
repeatedly urged that man must be virtuous, 
not because virtue is richly rewarded, but 
because we ought to love virtue for itself : 
*'Only they that take pleasure in virtue 
because it is virtue are really virtuous." 
Heaven cannot be reached, it is taught^y 
strivingjor hieayen for one^s ^Jf. And char- 
ity is something more than almsgiving, 
something more than relieving the poor : 
" One should conquer the mean by charity, 
the untruthful by truth, the man of wicked 
deeds by forgiveness, and the dishonest by 
honesty." Also, the difficulties of true 
"benevolence were even then appreciated : 
"There is nothing, O child, in the world 
^ harder to practise than charity." And six- 
teen kinds of useless and even harmful char- 
ity are mentioned : a gift to one that has 
fallen away from the practice of virtue; a 
gift that has been dishonestly earned ; a gift 
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to a thief, to a false teacher, to an untruthful 
or ungrateful person ; gifts to people without 
a trade, to gamblers, and to immoral women. 
All these gifts are " productive of no merit" 

The great teacher, Buddha, planted himself 
upon two sublime principles, — the equality 
of man and universal benevolence. When 
he was asked, What is the greatest good? 
Buddha replied, "To give alms and live 
righteously; to help one's relatives and do 
blameless deeds." Again he safd, "The 
man who would be blessed in both worlds 
will give alms to all, without regard to race 
or caste." The second of the five medita- 
tions by which Buddhists strive to perfect 
themselves is called Karuna-bliavana, or the 
meditation of pity, in which man broods over 
the sorrows of the world, in order to create 
and quicken sympathy and helpfulness. The 
charities of Asoka, the Buddhist Constan- 
tine, — hospitals, refuges, free eating-houses, 
— were noble in spirit and great in number. 

In ancient Persia, earlier than the time of 
Moses, the popular faith placed about the 
throne of the one eternal God, Mazda, six 
archangels, and the most powerful was called 
Vohu-Manu, the spirit of benevolence. And 
in the Vendidad, a code in force at the time 
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of Cyrus the Great, it is repeatedly stated, 
" The riches of the infinite God will be be- 
stowed upon him who relieves the poor." 
And under Chosroes, the ruler of the new 
Persian Empire about a.d. 535, one of the 
first systematic efforts ever attempted was 
made to suppress and prevent beggary. The 
poor were sent out from the cities, the cen- 
tres of social congestion, and placed upon 
lands donated under restrictions by the 
crown; while tools, seed-corn, and cattle 
were given them in trust, in order that they 
might become independent citizens. 

Confucius taught, " Let us show kindness 
to those who are distant and let us help 
those who are near." And in China, as 
early as 150 b.c, there were free schools for 
poor children, State refuges for the aged and 
sick poor, associations for the distribution of 
second-hand clothing, free eating-houses for 
wearied laborers, and societies for paying the 
expenses of marriage and burial among the 
poor. Farther to the east, in Japan, the 
emperor, Nintoku Tenno, who ruled about 
A.D. 400, following in the footsteps of his 
illustrious and benevolent predecessors, took 
great interest in the welfare of the common 
people, and showed his wise love for them 
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by building public works to increase their 
pleasure and by creating various means for 
enabling the destitute to earn a livelihood. 

Passing to the Western world, we find that 
the Aztecs instructed their children respect- 
ing charity in the following manner: "Be 
not silent to the poor and the unfortunate, 
but make haste to console them with kind 
-words. ... If thou growest rich, become not 
insolent to the poor, and humble them not; 
for the gods, who have refused them wealth 
to give it to thee, might grow angry and 
take it from thee to favor another there- 
with." And the Incas of Peru established 
institutions in which orphans and foundlings 
were brought up at the public expense, while 
they bestowed alms on widows who had no 
means of support. 

Before the time of Jesus, the synagogue — 
the mother of the Christian Church — had 
an elaborate system of poor-relief, which was 
looked upon as an essential part of relig- 
ious duty. Acts of charity were known 
as " G'milath Chassodim," — repaying kind- 
nesses. In connection with many syna- 
gogues were what we would to-day call free 
"soup-houses," and there were regulations 
which remind us that the " tramp " is no 
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recent pest. Of all the many sayings re- 
specting charity in the Talmud, perhaps this 
is one of the most striking : " The house 
that does not open to the poor shall open to 
the physician." 

In Athens there was a regular poor-tax, 
and also various methods for the relief of 
the destitute. And Aristotle, a man of 
broad humanity as well as massive intellect, 
wrote these memorable words : " Measures 
should be taken which will give the poor 
lasting prosperity ; and, as this is equally 
the interest of all classes, the proceeds of 
the public revenues should be accumulated 
and distributed in such a way among them 
as may enable them, if possible, to purchase 
a little farm or, at any rate, make a begin- 
ning in trade and husbandry." He likened 
indiscriminate almsgiving to pouring water 
into a leaky cask. And he urged the rich 
to take a personal interest in the poor, say- 
ing very wisely that they ought to furnish 
the destitute the means of going to work, 
that they might learn how to help them- 
selves. 

But far beyond any of these dates must 
we go for the beginnings of charity. Of 
the ancient Egyptians, Stuart Poole writes : 
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** The memoirs in the tombs prove a moral 
sense such as prevails under modem civiliza- 
tion. They portray just and charitable lives, 
protection of the needy and the widow, and 
care for the people in times of famine." It 
is recorded of one man, " His love was the 
food of the poor, the blessing of the weak, 
the riches of him who had nothing." We 
find that, five thousand years ago, the Egyp- 
tian ideal of a saint demanded that such a 
man should be able to say, " I have given 
bread to him that was hungry, water to him 
that was thirsty, clothes to the naked, and 
shelter to the wanderer." And, in keeping 
with this sentiment of humanity, we learn 
that every temple had an alms-fund for the 
relief of the poor. 

If we could penetrate the remoter depths 
of antiquity, we should doubtless find that 
even there men felt compassion for the poor 
and extended relief to the distressed. But 
the reason that we have so few records of 
charitable deeds and benevolent institutions 
from the early times lies in the fact that the 
annalists of those days took no interest in 
anything but the fortunes of courts and the 
details of warfare. And yet in that far- 
distant past we have intimations of such 
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mercies. When the Accadians, who gave 
us the institution of the Sabbath, said of 
that day. The shepherd of mighty nations 
must not eat flesh cooked at the fire on that 
day ; he must not change his clothing, nor 
ofEer sacrifice, nor drive his chariot, nor 
issue royal decrees; for it is a day of rest 
for the soul, — was there not here some hu- 
mane consideration for the needs of common 
laborers ? We cannot be sure, but we may 
well imagine, that there was ; for they said 
of their God, — about 4000 B.C., — " Thou 
art the merciful Lord, who lovest to raise 
the dead to life." 

And yet, though venerable scriptures are 
full of the eloquent descriptions of the 
beauty of benevolent feelings, and ancient 
history is full of the records of illustrious 
deeds of charity, there is a profound and 
radical difEerence between ancient charity 
and modern charity. 

I. As a rule, in ancient times the motive 
of almsgiving was a desire for personal ad- 
vantage. The teacher laid stress on the 
merit of charity. The giver of alms thought 
of his own benefit rather than the need of 
the recipient. There were exceptions, nota- 
bly the teaching of Buddha, who insisted 
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that any deed done for the sake of a reward 
is in no sense a virtuous act. But in nearly 
all cases the meritorious character of alms is 
the prominent feature in the old maxims 
and commands respecting charity. The 
motive was egoistic rather than altruistic. 
The end in view was benefit of self rather 
than the blessing of others. From this 
point of view, works of charity become 
means of personal salvation, and gifts are 
made the mere purchase-money of self-glori- 
fication. Doubtless there has always been 
much giving from a nobler motive than this ; 
and yet, both in the Orient and under medi- 
aeval Christianity, the merit of almsgiving 
was given great prominence and almost ex- 
clusive attention. But we to-day occupy 
another point of view, and act from a far 
different motive. We do not regard our- 
selves, but the need of our fellow-man. Our 
action is prompted by pity and sympathy 
rather than by interest in our own welfare. 
Charity to us is not a means for securing 
merit, but a method of helpfulness. What 
we have in view is not a selfish salvation, 
but a beneficent service. We use our gift, 
not to raise ourselves, but to lift up our 
brother. The spirit which breathes through 
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our literature of charity is radically unlike 
the tone of ancient scriptures, as a rule. The 
inspiration which prompts our modern work- 
ers in this field is not self-centred, but hu- 
manitarian; and they are true philanthro- 
pists, not intent on securing benefits, but 
anxious to spread blessings. In this we 
have reached a nobler and diviner charity. 

II. What we find everywhere in former 
times is indiscriminate almsgiving. It could 
hardly be otherwise until ideals and motives 
of life appeared different from those which 
religion generally enforced. As long as pov- 
erty was commended as a divine estate and 
beggary was honored as a primary virtue, 
no one would ask about the results and no 
one would hesitate because the applicants 
were unworthy. And, as long as men con- 
tinued to bestow alms for the merit to be 
obtained, no one would give a thought to 
the effects which such gifts would have upon 
the recipients. Their welfare was not under 
consideration by those who sought to glorify 
themselves through charity. While charity 
was so regarded, every applicant would be 
served without any questions being asked. 
No matter how worthless, the beggar was 
fed; no matter how idle, the vagrant was 
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harbored. What if alms did prolong his 
beggary ? Did he not give people the pre- 
cious opportunity of gaining merit? What 
if constant doles fostered vagrancy ? Was 
not poverty a divine estate ? But happily 
these views of life have passed away ; prop- 
erty has received recognition as one of the 
beneficent factors of civilization, while beg- 
gary has ceased to be regarded as a virtue. 
Instead of the glorification of poverty, public 
opinion in these days emphasizes the glory 
and importance of self-help and indepen- 
dence. The social ideal has been rational- 
ized; we see that extreme poverty is not 
only a great curse to those whom it in- 
volves, but that it is a burden upon human- 
ity, — a disease wasting its energies and 
hlighting its hopes. We have begun to 
look for the causes of pauperism and also 
to investigate the sources of this wretched- 
ness. The work of charity has become dis- 
criminating; we look at the beggar, and 
consider whether he is worthy; we reflect 
upon the influence of our gift, to determine 
whether it will do good or work injury. We 
bring research and reflection to bear upon 
this problem. We realize that unwise char- 
ity not only perpetuates, but produces mis- 
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ery. A modern sentiment has arisen, more 
intelligent and more humane than the un- 
thinking sympathy of the past, which de- 
mands that we work with careful supervision 
and thoughtful prevision, in order that what 
we bestow be so given that it shall encour- 
age virtue rather than vice, and put a pre- 
mium upon exertion rather than idleness. 
In these days, we insist, as Rev. C. G. 
Ames so well says, that the open eye shall 
accompany and direct the open hand. 

III. Our forefathers had no thought of 
anything but temporary relief. If a man 
was hungry, to feed him for the day was 
their motto and practice. If a man was 
naked, clothe him ; if in distress, wipe away 
his tears for the time, paying no attention, 
however, to the causes of his discomfort, and 
making no provision for his future well- 
being. They responded to the cry of dis- 
tress, but they did not investigate the causes 
of that distress ; they hastened to relieve the 
needy, but they did not take any steps to 
prevent the recurrence of misfortunes. But 
a wiser charity has arisen. We feed the 
hungry ; but, instead of stopping here, we 
consider it the greatest duty of charity to 
go on and place these dependants where 
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they can provide their own food. We clothe 
the naked, but at the same time we think it 
most important to help him to help himself. 
We wipe away the tears now falling, but our 
chief endeavor is to remove the conditions 
which produce tears. The apostles of mod- 
em charity do something more than dis- 
tribute alms. They strive to lay bare the 
causes of distress, and uproot the sources 
of pauperism. To-day, our emphasis cen- 
tres on preventive rather than on merely 
palliative measures. 'We insist that it is 
not enough to relieve sufEering; we must 
educate and train the poor, so that they 
will be lifted above the danger of falling 
into want. We hold that the only effectual 
charity is that which places the needy in 
positions of independence. Our object is 
not simply to relieve suffering, but to pro- 
duce manly, prosperous, self-dependent men. 
Our order of procedure in the care of the 
poor is : first, temporary aid ; second, thor- 
ough investigation; third, the use of such 
means as will lift the needy permanently out 
of want. 

IV. In olden times, the work of charity 
was entirely unorganized. Each man gave 
as his feelings prompted and as occasions 
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demanded. The charitable worked single- 
handed, without any common plan and with- 
out mutual understanding. As a result, the 
aggressive and unworthy pressed to the 
front and secured all the alms distributed. 
Begging became with many a profession; 
and the ease with which the idle could in 
this way obtain a livelihood fostered the 
habit. By soliciting skilfully from a large 
number of people, who gave upon the sup- 
position that the applicant had no other 
source of support, the beggar was able to 
live in comparative luxury. And, when a 
better living can be had by begging than 
can be obtained by industry and thrift, the 
army of beggars will rapidly increase. But, 
while these worthless fellows are pressing 
forward and devouring the charitable gifts 
of the community, the deserving poor, who 
shrink from public gaze and refuse to make 
their wants known, are suffering in silence. 
A knowledge of these facts has aroused 
benevolent people to a consciousness of the 
necessity of co-operation and system in the 
work of charity. Gifts to common beggars 
must cease absolutely; cases of want must 
be registered, so that a person who gives 
may know what help the destitute need and 
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receive ; while a band of skilful visitors 
must hunt out those silent sufferers who 
rather starve than ask for help. The con- 
viction has grown up that the only way to 
put a stop to beggary and at the same time 
to relieve wisely and efficiently the distress 
which exists is for all charitable agencies 
to follow some definite system and work in 
connection with some general organization. 
Now, this transition from ancient to mod- 
em charity had its beginning in the last 
century; and these changes, both in the sen- 
timent and in the method of charity, were 
due chiefly to three causes : First, the 
administration of charity was transferred 
from ecclesiastical to secular agencies. All 
through the eighteenth century, civil affairs 
were more and more removed from church 
control, and the care of the poor followed 
this general movement. England took steps 
in this direction two centuries earlier; and in 
Norway very long before the introduction 
of Christianity, the care of the poor was a 
purely secular afiFair. But on the continent, 
the movement toward a secular management 
of pauperism began during the last century ; 
and little progress could be expected until 
this secular treatment of poverty came into 
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operation. The Church occupied a position 
and clung to a method which made progress 
in the care of the poor impossible as long as 
the poor were under her control. But, when 
these interests came into the hands of the 
civil authorities, a new spirit and policy were 
brought to bear upon the problem, and the 
growth of a new charity was made possible. 
Second, the humanitarian sentiment, which 
rose to power over a century ago, spread 
abroad a new view of man and society. The 
perfectibility of human nature became a 
watchword ; aspirations toward improvement 
arose; reverence for human society as a 
realm of divine order developed; a higher 
estimate was placed upon property: these 
and other growing convictions led people 
to take a new view of poverty, and to make 
new efforts for the relief of the poor and the 
prevention of pauperism. Third, the growth 
of the scientific spirit stimulated investiga- 
tion, and men began to ask questions and 
make inquiries. Why are there so many 
beggars ? What are the causes of all this 
distress ? Can the sources of this misery 
be removed.? A rationalistic spirit turned 
toward social and political questions was a 
very marked feature of the eighteenth cen- 
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tury, and one of the problems brought by it 
into new light was this problem of charity, 
— the care of the poor. And the story of 
the first organized expression of these new 
tendencies is full of interest and instruction. 
About the close of the first decade of the 
eighteenth century, a very severe plague 
raged in Hamburg, the wealthiest of the 
four Free Cities and the intellectual centre 
at that time of Northern Germany. To 
overcome this evil, a Sanitary Association 
was formed ; and the very first lesson which 
its members learned was the need of a 
radical reform in the management of the 
poor- relief. Hamburg was overrun with 
vagrants and beggars, attracted by the well- 
known liberality of its many rich men. But 
the care of the poor was at this time, as 
generally in other parts of continental Eu- 
rope, in the hands of the Church. And 
this care, as a rule, was neither wise nor 
ample. In each church there was a poor- 
box, but the funds there collected were 
often diverted toward purely ecclesiastical 
purposes ; while, when given to the poor, 
they were distributed indiscriminately in 
such a way as to foster rather than repress 
beggary. 
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Spurred to action by the deepening sense 
of the necessity of a reorganization of the 
system of public charities, created by the 
experience of the Sanitary Association, and 
convinced that this work ought to be car- 
ried forward by secular agencies, a step 
forward was taken by certain public-spirited 
citizens under the lead of Syndic Sillem, 
who in 171 1 created an institution for poor- 
relief {Armenanstalt). This was a depart- 
ment of the Sanitary Association, composed 
of Burgomasters, each of whom was as- 
signed to one of the numerous districts into 
which the city was divided for the better 
care of the poor ; and it was made the duty 
of each member of the institution to inspect 
the condition of all destitute persons in his 
district. Here was the origin of that im- 
portant policy known as the personal super- 
vision of the poor. The central principle of 
this policy is that superior men shall strive, 
by friendly and efficient helpfulness, to cure, 
rather than merely to palliate, the evils of 
pauperism. The essential element of scien- 
tific charity is that immediate attention be 
given at the critical moment^ and that the 
care be both wise and friendly. But the 
machinery devised at this time to carry out 
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this policy was too imperfect to accomplish 
any great reform. Still, a beginning had 
been made ; and when the Sanitary Associa- 
tion disbanded, in 17 14, a new institution 
with revised regulations was organized, 
which issued mandates against beggary and 
almsgiving, and built a workhouse where 
able-bodied paupers were employed, and also 
a hospital which cared for the sick poor. 
About this time, in order to accomplish 
something toward the prevention of pauper- 
ism, yarn-spinning was provided for the 
better class of semi-paupers, who were al- 
lowed to work in their own homes under 
the direction of a special superintendent. 
In the year 1725, the number of poor under 
the care of each district visitor was limited 
to twenty-five. Some good was accom- 
plished in this way. But public sentiment 
was not yet sufficiently educated to make 
the system successful, and the proper ma- 
chinery had not yet been devised for the 
perfect application of the great principle 
discovered, so that the disease spread rather 
than declined ; and for a generation this 
institution languished, and the poor of Ham- 
burg increased in number and became more 
wretched. However, two important steps 
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had been taken toward a solution of the 
problem. It was seen that poor-relief must 
be administered by some centralized secular 
organization; and the policy of personal 
supervision was put in operation, though 
very imperfectly. 

The great humanitarian movement which 
spread over Europe during the last half of 
the eighteenth century, and which John 
Morley describes as an "undivided love of 
our fellows, steadfast faith in human nature, 
steadfast search after justice, and firm as- 
piration toward improvement,"— that move- 
ment made itself felt especially in Hamburg. 
And there, in 1765, a Patriotic Society was 
formed for the purpose of replacing old for- 
malities with new institutions, expressive of 
the new scientific and humane spirit of the 
time. This society was composed of promi- 
nent merchants, lawyers, and literary men, 
those who brought lustre and renown to the 
city. Its president was Professor J. G. 
Busch, and its intellectual leader for a 
time was Professor H. S. Reimarus, whose 
"Fragments" Lessing made immortal. 

In the Patriotic Society, Professor Busch, 
the founder of the first Savings Bank, started 
the discussion respecting poor-relief ; and the 
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first result of this awakened interest was 
the organization of an institution for the 
care of the sick poor. Also, very soon, the 
humane spirit thus cultivated led many to 
visit the poor in a friendly manner, that they 
might make careful investigations into their 
condition. And the farther these humane 
and public -spirited men investigated, the 
more clearly they saw that, in order to 
uproot the causes of pauperism and help 
the poor permanently, some new methods of 
work must be established. It is important 
to remember that in this way, by an experi- 
ence of several years, a large body of promi- 
nent citizens were both interested in the 
problem of pauperism and somewhat trained 
in actual work among the poor before any 
new organization was effected. 

This experience and its lessons Professor 
Biisch set forth in a popular work, published 
in 1786, which was widely read. In it, as 
he traced the history of the management of 
the poor-relief from the Reformation up to 
his time, he pointed out its grave defects, 
while he also gave many hints respecting its 
improvement. What he specially urged was 
that the care of the poor must be undertaken 
by the very best citizens who could and 
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would devote considerable time and all their 
wisdom to the great task not simply of re- 
lieving, but of preventing misery. He skil- 
fully put his finger on the great difficulty 
which besets all such work in these words : 
" I know well that it is enough to tell many 
just this fact, It takes pains ^ in order to 
relieve them of all serious thoughts of a 
fundamental improvement in our system of 
charity. But we must say this; and it is 
better that all recognize the fact than that 
they should still carelessly think that it is 
a simple matter, and amounts only to en- 
forcing the old regulations in order to re- 
lieve the city at once of so great an evil." 
Professor Busch clearly saw the magnitude 
of the problem, while he understood per- 
fectly that nothing can be done unless many 
competent persons consecrate themselves to 
the ministry of the poor. 

A great deal of public interest was aroused 
by Professor Biisch's work, and also by these 
investigations into the condition of the poor, 
made by prominent citizens and published 
throughout Hamburg, as has been described. 
Here it is of interest to note that just as 
the great reforms and philanthropies of 
the first half of this century in New 
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England sprang from that intellectual and 
spiritual quickening known as "Transcen- 
dentalism," so the reform in the management 
of the poor in Hamburg grew directly out 
of that intellectual movement which was 
there led by men like Biisch, Klopstock, 
Reimarus, and Lessing. This means that 
great men must always go before mere ma- 
chinery, and that the source of true reforms 
is not mere sentimentality, but a deeper in- 
tellectual life. 

In 1787, members of the Patriot Society, 
in connection with prominent officials of the 
city, went to work to reorganize the system 
of poor-relief; and what they did was to 
create an institution, developed from the 
germinal principle of personal supervision by 
districts y set forth in 171 1, but fashioned by 
experience to cope with the terrible evils 
at hand more successfully than any of the 
former methods. In the formation of this 
institution. Professor Biisch apparently 
furnished the personal leadership and en- 
thusiasm; while a leading Hamburg mer- 
chant, Casper Von Voght, furnished the 
organizing genius and administrative ability. 
The principles upon which they worked 
were these: — 
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(i) To create a central bureau to super- 
vise all work done for the poor, and to bring 
all charitable agencies under one manage- 
ment, in order to prevent ''overlapping," 
and also to put a stop to indiscriminate 
almsgiving. 

(2) To subdivide the city into small dis- 
tricts, in each of which a competent citizen 
should personally investigate the condition 
of all paupers and semi-paupers, that the 
exact needs of all might be known, that the 
deserving might be discovered and the un- 
deserving rebuked, and that no more relief 
should be given than was absolutely neces- 
sary. 

(3) To remove the causes of distress and 
pauperism by compelling the able-bodied to 
work, by making the homes of the poor 
more healthy, by providing work for the 
unemployed, and by giving the children of 
the destitute an industrial training, that they 
might grow up self-dependent citizens. 

These principles were put into operation 
in the following manner : What may be 
called an Executive Board stood at the head, 
composed of five councilmen of the city, 
ten supervisors of the poor, chosen from the 
citizens at large, and the heads of various 
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departments, such as the church almoners, 
the director of the workhouse, and the super- 
intendent of the hospital. Those not ex 
officio members of the board held office dur- 
ing good behavior or until they asked for 
release. This Executive Board had general 
management of all .the charities of the city, 
it decided upon the disposition of all poor- 
relief funds, and it made the rules and 
regulations which governed the conduct of 
those engaged in the friendly visitation of 
the poor. 

Below this Board, in immediate contact 
with the destitute population of the com- 
munity, stood the district overseers, or vis- 
itors of the poor, of whom there were three 
in each of the sixty districts of the city, 
which then contained one hundred and ten 
thousand people. There were, therefore, one 
hu7idred and eighty district overseers in 
Hamburg, so situated that all would have 
under their care about an equal number 
of poor. The three overseers in each dis- 
trict worked together, and still each took 
especial care of his own group of needy 
people. These overseers, or district visitors, 
who labored without pay, served for terms 
of three years, and were generally kept in 
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office until they asked to be relieved. Von 
Voght's remark at this point is interesting: 
"The number of wealthy and respectable 
men who offered themselves for the severe 
task they were to undergo will forever fur- 
nish a bright page in the annals of civic 
virtue in Hamburg/* 

The means of communication between the 
Executive Board and these overseers was 
arranged in the following manner : The sixty 
districts into which the city was divided 
were grouped together into ten precincts, 
there being six districts or eighteen over- 
seers in each. At the head of the work 
in each precinct presided one of the ten 
citizen-supervisors, who were members of 
the Executive Board. So that the district 
visitor came into immediate contact with the 
poor, and reported their condition to the 
precinct superintendent or citizen-supervisor, 
who, with the report before him, ordinarily 
decided what course should be taken; but 
in complicated cases he referred the report 
to the Executive Board, and awaited its de- 
cision. The precinct superintendent served 
as a tribunal of charity and as a mediunt of 
communicatiofi between the overseer and the 
Executive Board. 
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Each of these overseers or district visitors 
was required to keep himself thoroughly in- 
formed respecting the condition of the poor 
under his care, of whom he must keep a 
complete list. He was obliged to work ac- 
cording to certain printed instructions, which, 
among other things, directed him to de- 
termine the sanitary condition of the dwell- 
ings -occupied by the poor ; the amount of 
rent charged and the sum due ; the number, 
age, sex, physical condition, education, and 
employment of the children; the character 
of the clothing and household utensils of 
the family ; the source of support ; the rela- 
tives and their ability to render assistance; 
the moral character and former habits of the 
parents ; and, in fact, everything that enters 
into the personal history and description 
of such individuals. And the overseer must 
go beyond the mere statement of the poor 
themselves, and exhaust every source of in- 
formation respecting them, because it is a 
melancholy fact, recorded with emphasis by 
Von Voght, that comparatively few answers 
given by the needy are sincere. The infor- 
mation thus collected respecting each case, 
the overseer put into a written report, which, 
after making a copy for his own use in the 
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future, he sent to that one of the ten citizen- 
supervisors in whose precinct he labored 
and to whom he was directly responsible. 
And to this report he appended his own 
recommendations respecting the relief or 
work needed, the clothes to be allowed, and 
the school tickets wanted. 

With this report of the district visitor 
before him, the citizen-supervisor, or super- 
intendent of the precinct, decided what al- 
lowance should be granted or what other 
course should be taken ; for it was even then 
understood that the person who determines the 
relief given trnist not be the person who comes 
into immediate association with the poor^ 
though in cases of emergency any one of 
the one hundred and eighty overseers might 
give assistance, but only for the time being. 
The decision of his superior, which was 
likely to be in the line of his own sugges- 
tions, the overseer carried into operation 
and reported the results. But these citizen- 
supervisors at the head of the work in each 
precinct were obliged in their decisions to 
follow certain established principles, and 
prominent among them Von Voght places 
these: i. " Ji? prevent any man from receiv- 
ing a shilling which he was able to earn 
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far himself y 2. "It was our detennined 
principle to reduce the support given lower 
than what any industrious man or woman in 
such circumstances could earn ; for^ if the 
manner in which relief is given is not a spur 
to industry^ it becomes undoubtedly a pre- 
mium to sloth and profligacy y This is a rule 
of action which is not likely to be improved. 
The only way to prevent pauperism is to 
make a life of idleness less desirable than 
a life of industry. 

It was evident that, in order to carry out 
these wise principles, something more was 
needed than these personal visitations and 
weekly allowances, so that among other 
agencies the following auxiliary institutions 
were created : — 

I. A flax-yarn spinnery was established 
to afford employment for those out of work ; 
and this kind of labor was chosen because 
the most unskilled could do something at 
it. All needy persons, who received for 
any work which they were doing less than 
a bare living support, were here offered 
work at u. Gd a week, equivalent to about 
one dollar of our money to-day, the sum 
upon which it was found that many of the 
poor did live with reasonable comfort. Here 
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also paupers were taught the trade, and dis- 
missed at the end of three months with 
a spinning wheel and a pound of flax ; and 
in this way many were made self-supporting. 
Of the results of this experiment, Von Voght 
said, "After three years, two thousand poor, 
who at the time they entered the school 
could do nothing at all, did earn from i8rf. 
to 2od, a week, at such time and at such hours 
as were formerly quite lost to them ; and 
the din of industry was heard where sloth 
or riot had inhabited before." But the 
managers of the institution came in contact 
with another class of poor as unwilling to 
work as modern tramps ; for it is recorded 
that out of two hundred and seventy-six 
who in a certain period applied for an al- 
lowance, because they could find nothing to 
do, only forty accepted the work offered! 
In the new system of poor-relief, the princi- 
ple was everywhere kept in view : Help 
every man to help himself; make relief 
depend upon willingness to work, if able ; 
and in this way preserve the self-respect 
of the poor, and uproot the causes of pau- 
perism. It is an interesting fact that every- 
thing given to the poor was considered a 
loan; and all clothing, bedding, and tools 
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were marked with the stamp of the institu- 
tion, so that they could not be sold or 
pawned, while they could be taken away 
if the poor proved themselves unworthy. 
Very little money was given to any, except 
for work done; and under no circumstances 
was a shilling to be given to the intem,perate. 
2. As disease is one of the greatest bur- 
dens of the poor and one of the largest 
causes of pauperism, a hospital was pro- 
vided for incurables and those aged poor 
who were manifestly helpless ; while a med- 
ical commission, composed of surgeons, phy- 
sicians, nurses, and druggists, was created 
to oversee the sanitary condition of the 
poor, to decide whether certain persons 
should be exempt from work, to treat the 
absolutely destitute free, and the common 
poor at reduced rates, to nurse the deserving 
in their own homesy that recovery might be 
as rapid as possible^ — for health is the poor 
man's capital^ — and to furnish medicines 
under certain restrictions at cost prices. 
The aim was to prevent as much sickness 
as possible, and to restore the sick as soon 
as possible to his work; for just this point 
often determines the upward or downward 
course of a family or individual. 
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3. Especial attention was given to the 
children, for it was believed that among 
them the chief work for the prevention of 
pauperism must be done. To use the words 
of Von Voght, " The most effectual means 
of preventing misery is the better education 
of the children^^ Families were kept to- 
gether, if possible, by making small allow- 
ances for the care of young children; but, 
if the ignorance or drunkenness of the parents 
endangered their welfare, the children under 
six years of age were boarded out, "in the 
houses of the better sort of poor," upon the 
theory, confirmed by subsequent experience, 
that a reasonably good family is vastly bet- 
ter for a child than even a well-managed 
institution. In every district, a warm room 
was prepared and furnished with bread and 
milk, "where such parents as go out to 
work may deposit their children during the 
day, and thus prevent any obstacle to their 
own industry or that of their elder children.** 
Here were day nurseries a hundred years ago ! 
Reliance, however, was placed chiefly upon 
the free schools, which were provided upon 
a large scale for children between the ages 
of six and sixteen. Every poor family was 
compelled to send all children between these 
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ages to these schools, where they labored 
two-thirds of the time and studied the ele- 
mentary branches one-third of the time. 
And wiser words than these from Von Voght 
can nowhere be found: "We determined 
(and this is the second hinge upon which the 
institution turns), that to no family any relief 
should be allowed for a child past six years ; 
but that this child, being sent to school, 
should receive, not only the payment for his 
work, but an allowance in the compound 
ratio of his attendance at school, his be- 
havior, and his application to work. . . . 
And children became accustomed to loolj 
from their infancy upon the means of sub- 
sistence as the recompense of labor, or at 
least of exertion." Thus, even as long ago 
as 1787, resort was made to ifidustrial train- 
ing as the great preventive of pauperism. 
And we are told that in these schools special 
care was taken to develop the judgment 
as well as the mejnory of the child. Sunday- 
schools were established for those who could 
not attend the week-day schools, the sug- 
gestion having come, it ' is recorded, from 
England; and in these Sunday-schools the 
instruction was similar to that which we 
ave just described. 
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As has already been said, all the charita- 
ble agencies of the city were brought into 
connection with the Executive Board of the 
institution or under its control, in order 
that there might be no ** overlapping " ; or, 
to use their own words, that no person 
should receive "two supports." And yet 
Dr. Von Melle tells us that the managers 
of the Hamburg Institution have found it 
difficult to secure the hearty co-operation of 
some of the many private charitable founda- 
tions which abound in that city. They refuse 
to submit to the directions of the central office. 
And just so far as these private charities per- 
sist in going their own way, contrary to the 
directions of the general institution, to that 
extent has the institution been crippled and 
the evils of pauperism have been fostered. 
This is the great obstacle in the way of 
every charity organization to-day, — the un- 
willingness of private corporations, especially 
churches^ to submit to supervision and direc- 
tion. But no system for the care of the poor 
and the suppression of pauperism can be sue* 
cessful unless every individual and church 
co-operate loyally with the central office. The 
importance of this fact, so well known to 
competent workers, the public must leamy but 
as yet it has not generally been learned. 
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The funds of the Hamburg Institution 
came from the following sources: — 

{d) Certain public taxes. 

(p) One-half of what was collected in the 
church poor-boxes. 

(f) A subscription taken up annually by 
prominent citizens among their neighbors. 

{d) Weekly collections taken by the dis- 
trict visitors from house to house among 
those who did not make annual subscrip- 
tions. 

{e) The contents of three thousand poor- 
boxes kept in as many families, "in order 
that their children or their servants may 
have an opportunity 'of indulging their pity ; 
and where, in the midst of conviviality, many 
a collection is made for the poor." Ah, wise 
indeed thus to educate the young in benevo- 
lence ! Were these the first juvenile Lend-a- 
Hand Clubs? The amount annually spent 
by the institution during the first ten years 
of its existence was 1^70,000, of which only 
$2,cxx) was used for operating expenses. 

Now after all these details of this new 
system of poor-relief {Armenanstalt) had 
been carefully matured, it was inaugurated 
in the fall of 1788, by the publication and 
wide circulation of bulletins or circulars of 
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information and instruction, which were put 
by the thousand into the hands of the gen- 
eral public, the attention of both the poor 
and the benevolent being especially called 
to the new organization. These circulars, 
besides describing carefully the whole sys- 
tem, gave the names and street numbers of 
all the overseers or district visitors and the 
limits of the district within which each was to 
work. And special prominence was given to 
three things : — 

(i) In them was printed the newly enacted 
\2l^ forbidding almsgiving at the door or on 
the street under penalty of a fine of two 
pounds. 

(2) Through them the poor were informed 
that henceforth every needy person would 
be given immediate assistance on applica- 
tion, or work, if that was wanted ; while 
every one able to work at all would be com- 
pelled to do so. 

(3) By them the general public were re- 
quested to report all cases of distress to the 
proper overseer, and also to make known 
any instances where the unworthy poor 
were receiving more aid than was necessary. 
The care taken to spread these circulars 
shows that the managers clearly saw that 
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a thoroughly educated public opinion was 
needed to make their work a success. And 
from the beginning of their labors they made, 
twice a year, full reports of their methods 
and results, which were not only circulated 
in Hamburg, but sent broadcast over Europe, 
producing results which will presently be 
described. 

During the very first years of the existence 
of this institution, three important agencies 
were added: — 

(1) Free lodging houses were provided for 
transients, who, after having been given a 
thorough sanitary inspection, were at the 
end of three days sent out of the city or 
compelled to work. 

(2) In 1797, a special supervisor was ap- 
pointed to secure as far as possible improved 
dwellhigs for the poor ; and, to aid his work 
in this direction, a " loan-fund " was created, 
from which the poor could borrow money 
without interest, to be used in building 
houses, and to be paid back in small sums. 
The managers of the fund, to accommodate 
the poor, met on Sundays to confer with 
applicants, feeling, doubtless, that no more 
religious use could be made of the day than 
such work for the poor. 
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(3) In 1 801, an infant school was opened 
for the care and instruction of the very 
young children of the poor, similar in object 
to our Free Kindergartens, though different 
in details. 

At the end of thirteen years, in 1801, the 
results accomplished by this system of poor- 
relief in Hamburg were these : — 

Beggary had been completely extermi- 
nated ; a vast amount of terrible wretched- 
ness had been relieved and much more 
prevented; many poor had been furnished 
work, and many had been taught a trade 
and made self-dependent; while in the free 
schools " gentle means and perseverance got 
at last the better of a great part of the vices 
that grow in children who are trained up to 
beggary." In 1788 there were 5,166 paupers 
in a terrible condition; in 1801 there were 
only 2,689, ^'^d these were in a comfortable 
condition. In 1788 there were 2,225 child- 
paupers; in 1 80 1 there were only 400 child- 
paupers, and they were being cared for in 
homes or hospitals, or were being trained in 
schools. And the amount of money spent 
annually to give the poor this better care 
was really not nearly so large as the sum 
practically thrown away before 1788. These 
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were surely surprising and gratifying results. 
Here we may say that the experience of the 
hundred years since that date has abundantly 
illustrated the wisdom of every leading prin- 
ciple applied in the Hamburg system, while 
more recent experiments have hardly made 
any important additions to the philosophy or 
methods of poor-relief there put in operation. 
The original Hamburg system of 1788 con- 
tained all the essential principles and meth- 
ods of that scientific poor-relief, by which 
alone the workers of to-day are able to pro- 
duce good results. And yet, surprising to 
relate, no reference to this institution can be 
found in the literature of reform recently 
written in the English language. 

In the stormy times from 1801 to 1825, 
this work was often interrupted, and pauper- 
ism gained a new foothold in Hamburg. At 
length, the municipality was obliged to as- 
sume the entire expense of the establish- 
ment. But Dr. Von Melle tells us that, while 
certain minor changes have been made, the 
system has not been revolutionized, while the 
original regulations are, in the main, still in 
force. The eminent Dr. Carl Petersen, of 
the Office of Foreign Affairs in Hamburg, 
testifies to the success of the institution in 
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a recent letter, in which he writes (Aug. 3, 
1888): "There is now in preparation a 
scheme contemplating a change in the poor- 
laws, which proposes especially to limit as far 
as practicable the number of needy persons 
under the care of each individual overseer ; 
an object, however, not easily attainable, for 
the reason that it would be difficult to secure 
the increased number of qualified overseers 
of the poor (or district visitors) which such a 
change would necessitate." In these words 
is designated the root of the greatest diffi- 
culty in all endeavors to improve the condi- 
tion of the poor, — enough competent and con- 
seerated persons to do the work. It is not 
only their difficulty, but ours as well. 

It would be interesting to give a more 
extended account of the recent history of 
this institution in Hamburg, as well as some 
description of the various auxiliary benevo- 
lent organizations which abound in that city ; 
but this must be put aside, in order to 
describe more in detail one of the founders 
of this institution, and also to trace the wide 
influence of the Hamburg system upon the 
world at large. It has already been stated 
that a leading merchant of that city, Casper 
Von Voght (1 752-1 839), was one of the 
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leaders in the organization of the institu- 
tion for poor-relief. The first experience in 
charitable work of this noble but forgotten 
philanthropist was gained in 1785, when he 
established in Hamburg a private institution 
for helping the unemployed poor to find 
work, while several soup-houses were put 
in Of>eration by him. Says Von Melle, " In 
1795, the merchant Von Voght, called every- 
where the founder of the [Hamburg] institu- 
tion, was entreated by friends in England 
and Scotland to publish * An Account of the 
Management of the Poor in Hamburg,' which 
is said to have done much good, and it has 
been repeatedly translated into German." 

In the year 1801, the Emperor Francis II. 
called Von Voght to Vienna to reorganize 
the system of poor-relief of that city after 
the Hamburg Institution, of whose fame he 
had heard ; and for his services at Vienna 
the Emperor made Von Voght a baron. 
Very soon, in 1803, he was called to Berlin 
on a similar commission. Napoleon, in 1808, 
put him in charge of the charitable institu- 
tions of Paris. "In consequence of his in- 
spection, a new description of the Hamburg 
Institution was published, and it was sent to 
every prefect of the empire by the Minister 
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of the Interior, while in 18 12 Von Voght 
himself organized a charitable institution at 
Marseilles, which would have become, ac- 
cording to his opinion, a model for all the 
cities of France if the reign of Napoleon 
had continued longer." About 1815, Von 
Voght placed his estate at Flottbeck, near 
Hamburg, upon an approved agricultural 
basis, so that it became a normal institution 
for the improvement of farming throughout 
Northern Germany, — a sort of Agricultural 
Experiment Station. And here he did "a 
lasting service, as a result of the model ad- 
ministration of his estate, in the interests of 
agriculture, through the introduction of newly 
invented machinery and a more rational and 
economical system of husbandry, as well as 
on account of the care which he bestowed 
upon the workers of his estate, in erecting 
dwellings and other conveniences for their 
use." From these facts, it appears that Von 
Voght was a very active apostle of scientific 
charity, who deserves to be ranked with 
Howard and Pinel among the great philan- 
thropists of modern times. 

It seems that Von Voght travelled exten- 
sively for nearly two years in England and 
Scotland soon after the Hamburg system was 
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started, and in these countries he made the 
acquaintance of many public-spirited citizens 
to whom he described the institution which 
he had helped to found. The work men- 
tioned by Dr. Von Melle, "An Account of 
the Management of the Poor," was printed 
in 1796 at London, and widely circulated. 
It is a pamphlet of only twenty-four pages, 
but it states the philosophy of poor-relief in 
so masterly a manner that there is hardly 
a line that needs revision, while many a 
single page is more valuable than an entire 
treatise by more recent writers. A work 
which contains more of the wisdom of char- 
ity would be hard to find. It might well be 
called the Gospel of Scientific Poor-reRef, 

Quotations from it have already been given 
which illustrate its great value, but there 
are others which cannot well be omitted. 
Nothing better than this was ever written : 
" Pity prompts to relieve obvious distresses, 
and the sharpness of want urges men to its 
antidote, labor. In repairing, however, those 
evils which society did not or could not pre- 
vent, it ought to be careful not to counter- 
act the wise purposes of nature, but give the 
poor a fair chance to work for themselves. 
The present distress must be relieved^ the 
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sick and the aged cared for ; but the chil- 
dren must be instructed^ and labor, not alms, 
offered to those who have some ability to 
work, however small that ability may be^ 

The evils of indiscriminate almsgiving 
were never better stated than in this para- 
graph : " Unthinking pity has rashly stopped 
that natural course of things, by which want 
leads to labor, labor to comfort, the knowl- 
edge of comfort to industry, and to all 
those virtues by which the toiling multi- 
tude so incalculably add to the strength 
and happiness of a country ; and, while it 
neglects that respectable poverty which 
shrinks from public sight, it encourages by 
profuse and indiscriminate charities all 
those abominable arts which make beg- 
gary a better trade than can be found in 
a workshop." Again he says : ** Mis- 
management has employed charities as a 
reward to sloth, idleness, impudence, and 
untruth, and has reared new generations 
of poor wretches brought up to a life of 
disgusting profligacy." 

The necessity of being guided by princi- 
ple rather than by mere sentimentality, and 
of vigorously holding to principle under all 
circumstances, is well put in these words: 
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*' If in a single instance indulgence is shown 
where, according to law, it ought not, then 
all is lost ; abuse creeps in, and in a short 
time this weekly allowance becomes a pen- 
sion that supersedes the necessity of work- 
ing ; then it becomes a matter of protection, 
and the whole a system of corruption; 
worse a thousand times by being system- 
atized than if no provision had been made, 
and if everything had been trusted to 
chance, and to the exertions of private 
benevolence. These premiums held out 
to vice must of course increase the num- 
ber of the idle and the profligate ; and 
what must be the feelings of the honest, 
industrious workman, who, with the honest 
exertion of his strength, hardly earns the 
bare necessaries of life, when next to his 
door Sloth sits in undeserved ease and 
reaps where it has not sown ? It is liter- 
ally true that, where no man can want, 
many will be idle ; and that the natural 
course of things in ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred would have forced the wretch 
to labor, and perhaps secure him comfort, 
if pity^ like an unskilful physician^ had not 
stepped iny and by a palliative remedy pre- 
vented the cure^ 
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There is ample evidence that this remark- 
able work had a remarkable influence in 
Great Britain, and that it revolutionized 
public sentiment there upon the subject 
of poor-relief; while it did more than any- 
thing else to create that public opinion which 
led to the reform of the poor-laws in 1832, 
though the precise regulations of the Ham- 
burg system were not adopted. And some 
of the marks of its influence may well be 
noticed. Malthus's work, "On Population," 
was what we may call an epoch-making book, 
however false some of its theories may be. 
It treats largely of pauperism and the poor- 
laws, and it stirred the public mind pro- 
foundly. It was first printed in 1798, two 
years after Von Voght's pamphlet was pub- 
lished. And Malthus referred to this pam- 
phlet in words of highest praise, calling the 
Hamburg Institution "the most successful of 
any yet established." Besides this direct 
reference, there is other evidence that Von 
Voght's ideas had made a deep impression 
upon Malthus. 

In the same year, 1798, John Mason Good 
published a small work, "Dissertation on 
the Best Means of Maintaining and Employ- 
ing the Poor," which had received the prize 
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of fifty guineas offered by the Society for 
the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, 
and Commerce, for the best essay on this 
subject. Mr. Good's "Dissertation" was 
widely read; and a writer in the leading 
English review of the day, in an unusually 
long and commendatory notice of it, said, 
" It deserves the attentive perusal of every 
man who is engaged in the superintendence 
of parochial institutions." Now, not only 
did Mr. Good repeatedly quote Von Voght 
and refer to him as "a very intelligent 
authority," — his " Dissertation " itself is 
little more than a restatement of the ideas 
contained in Von Voght's "Account." And, 
in running through the extensive literature 
upon the reform of the poor-laws which was 
written in the generation extending from 
1798 to 1830, we find everywhere similar 
evidence of an acquaintance with Von 
Voght's pamphlet and of the profound in- 
fluence of the Hamburg Institution. 

But more important still. So great was 
the impression made by this work, and so 
high was the estimation in which it was held, 
that its republication was secured in 18 17, 
by a committee chiefly composed of promi- 
nent merchants and business men of London, 
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such as Sir Richard Wigram, Captain Wool- 
more, Joseph Cotton, Fellow of the Royal 
Society, and his son, William Cotton, after- 
wards called by the Bishop of London his 
"great lay-archdeacon," on account of his 
distinguished services for the poor. This 
reprint of Von Voght's pamphlet was dedi- 
cated to the Rt. Hon. George Rose, an 
intimate associate of the younger Pitt, long 
the president of the Board of Trade, and for 
many years a leading advocate of a reform 
of the poor-laws. His writings also show 
the influence of the Hamburg system. And 
in their dedication the committee used this 
language : " The pamphlet contained such 
evidence of the benevolence and profound 
political wisdom of its author, and so much 
valuable information founded on experience, 
that we were satisfied we could not render 
a more essential benefit to society, at the 
present crisis, than by reprinting and circu- 
lating it." And there is no doubt but that 
Chalmers, in his far-famed work begun about 
this time among the poor of Glasgow, ob- 
tained from this source many valuable sug- 
gestions, if not also much needed inspiration. 
It has already been described how Von 
Voght travelled up and down Europe, en- 
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deavoring to bring the charitable institutions 
of Vienna, Berlin, Paris, and Marseilles into 
line with the Hamburg system. In this con- 
nection, Dr. Von Melle makes the statement : 
"Hamburg has the satisfaction of knowing 
that this blessed institution, which was the 
first mature embodiment of the new opinions 
in this department, was imitated in twenty 
cities of Germany^ while it also aroused the 
greatest attention in foreign countries, . . . 
Finally, the example of Hamburg was fol- 
lowed in different parts of Switzerland." 
One of these twenty German cities was 
Munich, where Count Rumford in 1790 
took vigorous steps to suppress vagrancy and 
to give a more efficient relief to the poor. 
The tramps were all arrested on New Year's 
morning and compelled to labor in a work- 
house, while the city was divided into six- 
teen districts, in each of which a visitor, or 
overseer, was appointed to work among the 
poor, in a manner similar to the Hamburg 
system ; the circulars descriptive of that 
institution, and so widely scattered over 
Europe, having undoubtedly fallen into 
Count Rumford's hands and suggested these 
methods to him. Rumford's Essays on the 
care of the poor are valuable, and in their 
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day they exercised a deep influence ; yet they 
are little more than a diffuse restatement of 
the principles put in operation at Hamburg 
two years before his action at Munich, and 
they show none of the mastery of the sub- 
ject so evident in Von Voght's pamphlet. 

In 1833, a young and zealous Catholic 
student of Paris, Frederic Ozanam, goaded 
to action by the reproaches of the followers 
of Saint-Simon constantly flung in his face, 
that his Church really did nothing for the 
poor, was led earnestly to urge his friends 
that they must go to work and "do some- 
thing/' And in May of that year he and 
seven of his companions organized in a small 
room the " Society of Saint Vincent de Paul," 
which has had a marvellous growth and pros- 
perity, and which marked a new departure 
from the standard policy of Catholic charities, 
in that it labors with great tenderness and 
efficiency among the poor for the purpose of 
preventing pauperism. The suggestion which 
led to this organization came from Ozanam, 
who wanted something done in order to ad- 
vance the interests of the Church ; but the 
method and spirit of the society came from 
P^re Bailly, then an old man, who, fully 
appreciating the fact that Ozanam' s zeal for 
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the Church would not of itself lead to any 
emancipation of the poor, laid down this 
principle of action : " If you intend the 
work to be really efficacious, if you are in 
earnest about serving the poor as well as 
yourselves, you must not let it be a mere 
doling out of alms, bringing each your pit- 
tance of money or food ; you must make it 
a medium of moral assistance; you must 
give them the alms of good advice,** And 
so each member of this society, having 
hardly a franc apiece, took a family and 
tried to give chiefly moral help, with a view 
to the prevention of pauperism. Here was 
a principle — a personal supervision of the 
poor, in order to make them self dependent — 
totally unlike any teaching ever before given 
by the Catholic Church, which had always 
insisted upon the merit of almsgiving rather 
than the prevention of poverty. Now, where 
did P^re Bailly obtain this principle of scien- 
tific charity } When we recall the work that 
Von Voght did in Paris and Marseilles, and 
the printed descriptions of the Hamburg In- 
stitution which were sown broadcast over 
France when Bailly, who was the editor of a 
Paris paper, was in his prime ; and when we 
note the similarity of his suggestions to the 
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tt^chings of Von Voght, and reflect that they 
could not have come from any ecclesiastical 
source, — when we consider all these facts, 
may we not be reasonably sure that even the 
Society of Vincent de Paul is at least one of 
the indirect products of the Hamburg ex- 
periment ? 

But it may here be said that all recent 
writers upon the improved care of the poor 
find the origin of our charity organizations, 
or Associated Charities, such as exist in 
Boston, Philadelphia, Buffalo, Chicago, and 
other cities, in the plan of poor-relief adopted 
at Elberfeld, Germany, in 1853. While our 
Associated Charities are private institutions, 
or volunteer organizations, rather than parts 
of the municipal government, which is the 
character of the systems of Hamburg and 
Elberfeld, yet the fundamental principles in 
both are the same, — co-ordination of all char- 
itable agencies under one central manage- 
ment, to guard against the waste of funds 
and the neglect of the deserving poor ; and a 
personal supervision of the destitute by com- 
petent and friendly visitors, with a view to 
the prevention of pauperism. Now, this ref- 
erence to Elberfeld as the source of our 
system of scientific poor-relief is universal ; 
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but the fact is that Elbetfeld borrowed from 
Hamburg, and the first steps were taken there^ 
not in 1853, but in 1801, — a fact of which 
there is no hint in the well-known work of 
Emminghaus, "Poor-relief in Europe." 

Herr Ernst, president of the city board of 
charities in Elberfeld, writes (Oct. 2, 1888) : 
"The care of the poor in Elberfeld was until 
1800 chiefly under the control of the church. 
At that time a board of charity was formed 
among the citizens, independent of the church, 
in order to check the increasing beggary. 
Each of the three parishes chose two citizens, 
and these six constituted this civil board of 
charity. These divided the work among 
themselves, and settled all questions in com- 
mon, one of the members presiding. Beg- 
gary and giving at the door were forbidden. 
And, instead, every citizen was made to con- 
tribute to this new organization. These 
contributions were collected monthly by the 
citizens in turn. ... In 1801, the number 
of supervisors was increased to twelve ; and 
it was decided to separate the function of dis- 
trict visitation from that of supervision. The 
city was divided into eight precincts, and each 
precinct into four districts. One of the 
twelve supervisors was put over each pre- 
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cinct, and an overseer over each district. 
The overseers had to investigate and report ; 
but they had no control over the final dispo- 
sition of cases, which was made by the board 
of supervisors, under the Burgomaster as 
president. This system remained unchanged 
until 1853." 

The similarity of these regulations to the 
Hamburg Institution is evident at first sight. 
But Herr Ernst goes on to say : *' It is appar- 
ent from the records of this organization 
in 1802 that they had become acquainted 
with ^the instructive history of the Ham- 
burg Institution for poor-relief ' For as they 
considered the question how they could 
most easily obtain adequate information in 
regard to the entire management of pau- 
pers, they were astonished to find in the 
Hamburg records a circular of instruction^ 
which they made their own^ with a few un- 
important changes. This circular was used 
to obtain an account of the condition of 
dependent persons. // exists to-day^ and is in 
use, though in quite another form. This is 
all that is found in the old records in regard 
to the Hamburg Institution." But this is 
quite enough, for it proves the dependence of 
Elberfeld upon Hamburg. Those circulars 
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descriptive of the Hamburg system, men- 
tioned by Von Voght and by Dr. Von 
Melle, fomid their way at an early day into 
this city by the Rhine, and there produced 
a plentiful harvest. 

Elberfeld had placed its system of charities 
upon the true basis ; but its workers were not 
sufficiently numerous, while discords arose 
among the members of the organization, there 
being no great leader at its head, so that pau- 
perism increased and the distress in the city 
was great. The fundamental principle was 
correct, but its application and administra- 
tion were neither wise nor efficient. Here, 
again, we see that, whatever the machinery 
may be, what are most needed are superior 
men^ and enough of them. In 1853, a re- 
organization of the system was effected, 
largely under the leadership of Herr Von 
der Heydt. But the changes which were 
made at that time, and from which popular 
writers incorrectly date the origin of the 
system, did not amount to an abandon- 
ment of the former policy, nor even to a 
revolution in the old methods, but simply 
to a more perfect application of the orig- 
inal principle, adopted in 1801. Of this 
reorganization Herr Ernst remarks: "The 
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new regulations provided that each over- 
seer should have charge of only four cases 
at the most. For this purpose eighteen 
precincts were formed, each with fourteen 
districts, making two hundred and fifty-two 
overseers, or district visitors, in all." Other 
changes were made which simplified the 
machinery and obviated much harmful fric- 
tion and discord. As a result, great good 
was accomplished, so that in a few years 
pauperism was reduced to very narrow lim- 
its. But this success was reached, not by 
any departure from the principle borrowed 
from Hamburg, nor by the introduction of 
any revolutionary policy, but by the increase 
in the number of overseers from 32 to 252 
and by the enthusiasm infused into the sys- 
tem and the public interest awakened for it 
by Herr Von der Heydt. 

Thus we find that the celebrated " Elber- 
feld System," which indeed deserves all the 
praise bestowed upon it, was, after all, derived 
from Hamburg. For this policy of placing 
the poor in small groups under the personal 
supervision of a competent overseer was an 
essential element of the original plan of 1788 ; 
but, in first copying from Hamburg, the peo- 
ple of Elberfeld fell below the number of 
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overseers required ; and what the experience 
of half a century taught them was the neces- 
sity of a more extensive subdivision than 
had been made at Hamburg, which is the 
special contribution which Elberfeld has 
made to scientific charity. The original 
principle of supervision was kept, but Herr 
Von der Heydt extended its application 
and administered it somewhat differently. 
And now, according to the latest reports, 
the demand at both Hamburg and Elber- 
feld is for more workers. At Elberfeld the 
number has been raised to 434, which is, 
in proportion to the size of the city, only a 
little over twice as large a force as was 
employed originally at Hamburg. The pub- 
licity given the work at Elberfeld has led 
to good results in many cities where its 
essential principle has been adopted ; and 
in this way it has been the means of doing 
much good. But, if the truth of history is 
to be vindicated, this approved method of 
poor-relief ought to be known as the " Ham- 
burg System'' And, if the charity organi- 
zation societies of London, Boston, and other 
cities are daughters of Elberfeld, let us 
remember that Elberfeld herself is a daugh- 
ter, and that these are grand-daughters of 
Hamburg. 
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In the year 1869 there was organized in 
London what is popularly known as the 
Charity Organization Society, which under- 
takes to put into operation the principles just 
described, — a movement largely due to the 
widely published reports of the success of 
the Elberfeld system, and especially to the 
exertions of Octavia Hill. Its objects and 
methods are as follows : — 

1. To bring into harmonious cooperation with each 
other and with the Poor Law authorities the various 
charitable agencies and individuals in the district, and 
thus effectually to check the evils of "overlapping" 
relief caused by simultaneous but independent 
action. 

2. To investigate thoroughly and report the cases 
of all applicants for charitable relief, whether they 
are referred to the offices for inquiry or whether they 
apply of their own accord. 

3. To place gratuitously at the disposal of all chari- 
table agencies and private persons the investigating 
machinery of the Committees of the Society, and to 
send to persons having a legitimate interest in cases 
full reports of the result of the investigations made. 

4. To obtain from the proper charities or from 
charitable individuals suitable and adequate relief for 
deserving cases. 

5. To assist from its own funds, and as far as 
possible in the form of loans, all suitable cases in 
which temporary aid will tend to permanent advantage 
and for which adequate assistance cannot be obtained 
from other sources. 
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6. To repress mendicity by the above means, by 
the grataitous distributions of Investigation Tickets, 
and by the prosecution of impostors. 

7. To afford the public at large information regard- 
ing the objects and the modes of working of existing 
charities, and to make the offices of the Conunittees 
of the Society centres of reference for all interested 
in charitable work. 

Encouraged by the results obtained in 
Elberf eld and London, a Charity Organiza- 
tion Society was formed at Buffalo in 1877, 
in accordance with the methods and princi- 
ples already described. Other movements 
soon followed in Philadelphia and Boston. 
And now there are about seventy American 
cities which have organizations modelled 
after this general plan, which strives : — 

1. To reduce vagrancy and pauperism, and ascer- 
tain their true causes. 

2. To prevent indiscriminate and duplicate giving. 

3. To secure the community from imposture. 

4. To see that all deserving cases of destitution are 
properly relieved. 

5. To make employment the basis of relief. 

6. To elevate the home life, health and habits of 
the poor. 

7. To prevent children from growing up as paupers. 
By a system of registration to prevent imposture. 
By bringing about co-operation among all chari- 
table agencies. 



\ 
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By securing thorough investigation and the most 
suitable action in all cases. 

By obtaining from existing charities the precise 
help needed ; or 

By giving relief when immediate aid is needed, 
and when all other sources fail. 

By a system of visiting which shall substitute 
friendliness for alms, and inspire to thrift, self-respect, 
and better modes of life. 

By careful study of the causes of pauperism, and 
of the best methods of dealing with destitution and 
degradation. 

By furnishing the community with information con- 
cerning the objects and methods of charitable agencies. 

By promoting, in all possible «rays, the uplifting 
of the poor, by means of social and sanitary reforms, 
and by aiding and instructing them in habits of in- 
dustry, thrift, and self-dependence. 

The care of the destitute is indeed a great 
and difficult problem, which requires for its 
solution the highest wisdom, the clearest 
judgment, the most unwearied zeal. Nothing 
but the exercise and co-operation of the 
noblest sentiments and the most practical 
spirit can secure, in the administration of 
charity, any real benefits for society or any 
true amelioration of the poor. Pauperism 
is a far greater evil than many of us imag- 
ine ; and it will probably, almost certainly, 
become greater in the future. The United 
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States is a TOnng and prosperDos nation, 
in which the percentage of paupers is not 
half so large as in England, where thej 
constitute three per cent, of the popula- 
tion. But e\'en here our paupers, if placed 
shoulder to shoulder, would make a line of 
diseased, distressed, and demented human 
beings over a hundred miles long. Wliile 
behind this long single file of misery is an- 
other line five deep, composed of persons on 
the very verge of pauperism, who would be 
plunged into want and helplessness by a few 
days of sicknes^ or a few weeks of idleness. 
There is here not only an immense company 
in need of charitable efforts, but a vast army, 
forever foraging upon the resources of the 
community at large, and forever menacing 
the joy and prosperity of humanity. There 
is indeed charity enough in the hearts of 
men and ability enough in their hands to 
relieve the distress and destitution ; but the 
important thing is to exercise our charity so 
that it shall both give permanent relief and 
also tend to remove the causes of pauperism. 

This essay attempts to describe, in brief, 
the history and methods of scientific char- 
ity rather than to discuss the causes of pau- 

rism and the problem of poverty, which 
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are rightfully engaging so much of the atten- 
tion of earnest and intelligent people to-day. 
These lines of thought have only been inci- 
dentally touched, though it is hoped that some 
light has been shed upon these matters and 
some helpful suggestions been made. But, in 
passing, it may not be out of place to state a 
growing conviction that neither poverty nor 
pauperism will ever be abolished or very 
much diminished by any of the nostrums 
which are now advocated by over-confident 
regenerators of human society. Dirt, disease, 
crime, and pauperism are constant afflictions 
to mankind, which are forever deranging the 
social economy from the household to the 
State ; and, however much we may mitigate, 
we need not hope ever completely to abolish 
them. The causes which underlie poverty 
and pauperism are so essentially organic 
and so deeply ingrained that no new dis- 
tribution of taxes, no rearrangement of the 
land system, and no new relations between 
employer and employed, can eradicate these 
evils. No social reorganization can cure the 
inherent deficiencies of human nature. More 
than any new social or economic devices, we 
need the cultivation of a body of humane and 
robust sentiments in all orders of society. 
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such as, on the one hand, will cany the 
wealthier classes into a more intelligent 
and sympathetic co-operation with the poorer 
classes, and such as will, on the other hand, 
stimulate worthier ideals and greater man- 
liness among the masses. At the top, we 
need less lust for riches and a clearer realiza- 
tion of the responsibilities of property ; and, 
at the bottom, we need less hatred of mill- 
ionaires and a keener realization of the re- 
sponsibilities of poverty. And, when these 
sentiments once grow into authority, they 
will create efficient methods of helpfulness 
working downward, and methods of self-help, 
working upward. And while I would not 
discourage those special efforts which lie 
in the direction of economic and industrial 
readjustments, yet I would insist, first of all, 
upon those agencies which spread through 
all classes the consciousness of a common 
humanity and the authoritative inspirations 
of a truer life. 

But, coming back to the problem of scien- 
tific chiirity, the imperative necessity of 
avoiding two fatal mistakes must be urged. 
On the one hand, wc must shun what Fran- 
cis Peek calls, the uncharitableness of inade- 
quate rt'litj\ Many of the respectable poor 
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are made permanent paupers by the treat- 
ment which they receive when first over- 
taken by temporary want. It is necessary 
to help such persons to help themselves ; to 
give them enough to place them where they 
can take care of themselves. If they are 
given only just what will ward off the wolf 
from their door each day ; if they are treated 
as permanent dependents, the result will be 
idleness and continued helplessness on their 
part. We can do no greater harm to the 
poor than to relieve their distress in such a 
way that they are kept from self-help and 
made to expect alms as their due. Instead of 
giving a dole each day, let us give the man 
the means and opportunity to earn a liveli- 
hood, provided he is worthy, even if it requires 
a considerable sum. And here the words of 
Edward Denison, described by the historian 
Green as *'a brother of the poor," come to 
mind : " Build school-houses, pay teachers, 
give prizes, organize workmen's clubs, help 
them to help themselves, letid them your 
brains ; but give them no money except 
what you sink in such undertakings as 
described above." 

On the other hand, we must guard against 
the evils of excessive and unwise charity. 
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The Hamburg principle is the very essence 
of wisdom in charity : ** Give no man a cent 
that he can earn." A very grave responsi- 
bility rests upon the distributor of charity, 
for by his alms he may so break down self- 
respect and self-exertion that people, who 
only needed a little aid or a little encourage- 
ment, will be degraded into perpetual pau- 
perism. Gifts which sometimes heal sorrow 
may, if unwisely given, foster idleness and 
open fountains of bitterness. We must all 
remember that it is very easy to make our 
well-meant charity a curse to our fellow-men. 
When, for instance, the cottage of a poor 
family is burned, if we load that family down 
with clothing, household goods, and provis- 
ions far beyond their immediate needs, as is 
almost always the case, what is the result } 
Nine times out of ten, they become careless, 
pawn the unneeded gifts for drink or mere 
luxuries, and refuse to work until hunger 
compels them ; and then, having tasted the 
sweets of alms, they depend, if possible, on 
beggary rather than their own labor for their 
daily bread, — so that what was meant for 
kindness has completely pauperized that fam- 
ily. An eminent English writer has recently 
expressed his opinion thus : " Probably the 
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greatest causes of all the misery and vice 
that abound in this country are the mistakes 
that have been made in the administration 
of the poor-law relief, and the recklessly 
lavish bestowal of alms by the benevolent." 
The general principles upon which our 
charity organizations are based are undoubt- 
edly correct. It is along these lines that 
successful work must be done. And every 
public-spirited man must rejoice over the 
very rapid extension of the movement 
through our American cities in recent years. 
But the danger of a serious reaction is great. 
I expect to see the popular praise of this 
system turned into decided, if not violent, 
censure, in the near future, — not because its 
principles are false, but because its practical 
workings in many cases will prove so very 
unsatisfactory. The machinery will be en- 
thusiastically set up in many cities, with the 
general expectation that, having inaugurated 
a charity organization, the evils of poverty 
will disappear from the earth. But that ma- 
chinery will not run itself. It is all a dead and 
deadening mass unless there is motive power 
behind it ; and that motive power exists 
solely in consecrated hearts and enlightened 
minds. The elaborate machinery of district 
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visitors, printed regulations, and central regis- 
tration, will not solve the problem of pau- 
perism. But in many cases, having adopted 
this approved system, people will compla- 
cently fold their hands, imagining that the red 
tape and officialism of the associated charity 
organization will bring in the kingdom of 
heaven. And, wherever this happens, the 
evils of poverty will increase, and soon 
there will be an outcry against the system. 
The fact is that while one method may be 
vastly better than another, still the success 
of every charity organization will depend 
upon the men who stand behind it ; and the 
most perfect machinery for the relief of the 
poor is a snare and a delusion unless there 
exists an enlightened public sentiment to 
furnish it motive power. The results of or- 
ganized charity can rise no higher than the 
skill and zeal and fidelity of those charged 
with the care of these momentous interests. 
If the system now spreading continues to be 
a success, there must be in these communi- 
ties where it exists an increasing number of 
prominent citizens who will give to this work 
serious and continued application. The words 
of Francis Peek are significant : " No sys- 
tems, no organizations, no associations alone, 
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can do the true work of charity. It must be 
accomplished by a combination of heart and 
head through human hands. The mistake 
that has been made in the past has been the 
belief that charity consisted only in reliev- 
ing your neighbor's wants ; while benevolent 
people have not recognized the fact that, if 
relief is to be given without injury, it is 
absolutely necessary that the giver must 
sympathetically enter into the feelings of 
those whom he desires to help." Whatever 
system we may create and whatever methods 
we may adopt, our success in dealing with 
the tremendous problem of poverty will de- 
pend primarily upon the extent to which the 
general public can be educated to hold cor- 
rect ideas upon the subject of poor-relief 
and upon the number and fidelity of the 
workers to whose hands the interests of 
charity are committed. 
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THE ROOT OF THE TEMPERANCE 

PROBLEM. 

'T'HE sin of drunkenness has been de- 
nounced by the moral teachers of the 
race for thousands of years. In the Egyptian 
records, which come down to us from at least 
thirty centuries before Christ, we find this 
sentence among the praises of the dead : *' I 
have not been a drunkard." The ancient 
Hebrew prophets severely condemned in- 
temperance. Isaiah wrote, "Woe unto them 
that rise up early in the morning that they 
may follow strong drink ; that continue until 
night till wine inflame them." 

The teaching of Buddha, in the sixth cen- 
tury before Christ, was emphatic : " The man 
who gives himself to drinking intoxicating 
liquors, — he, even in this world, digs up his 
own root." Confucius, in the same century, 
put his sanction upon teachings like these, 
which in his day were very old: "Abstain 
from the use of liquors to excess. . . . Men 
of distinguished name have always eschewed 
indulgence in spirits." 
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Repressive measures have been directed 
against intemperance for many centuries. 
In Gautama's Sacred Laws, a legal code of 
India in existence as early as 500 b.c, we 
read: "He who drinks spirituous liquors, 
becomes an outcast." And, as degradation 
from one's caste was there considered the 
greatest punishment, we see that drunken- 
ness was then looked upon as a very great 
sin, while it was also visited with the sever- 
est penalty. The Chinese at the same time 
punished drunkenness very severely. "If 
you are informed that there are companies 
that drink together, do not fail to appre- 
hend them all, and send them here to Kau, 
where I may put them to death," was the 
command of one ruler. The hieroglyphs 
tell us that much earlier than this the 
Pharaohs of Egypt were in the habit of 
issuing "stringent mandates against drunk- 
• enness." Muhammed placed an absolute 
prohibition upon intoxicants, and the law of 
Islam provides this harsh treatment for 
drunkenness: "Every Moslem found intox- 
icated, if free, shall be beaten with eighty 
stripes ; if a slave, with forty stripes." 

In New England, repressive measures of 
almost every variety were used from the 
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very first. In the Plymouth Records, we 
read : April i, 1633, John Holmes was set 
in the stocks for drunkenness ; Oct. 2, 1658, 
Thomas Lucas was fined ten shillings for 
being taken in drink; Oct. 6, 1659, John 
Barnes was disfranchised for frequent drunk- 
enness; March i, 1663, Thomas Lucas was 
publicly whipped for being drunk the third 
time. Similar laws were enacted in other 
parts of New England. There were also 
in those early days repeated efforts, not 
only to restrict the traffic, but also to pro- 
hibit the sale of liquors to certain classes 
and at various places. And those who sigh 
for the "good old times *' forget such facts as 
these : The father of Jonathan Edwards, 
himself a minister, bought of one of his 
own neighbors over eighty barrels of cider 
brandy, which he sold in small quantities to 
his parishioners— in a little country town — 
during one year; while a hundred years 
ago New England church members often 
drank half a pint of wine apiece at com- 
munion ! 

Organized and earnest appeals to the rea- 
son and conscience in favor of abstinence and 
sobriety have been made since very early 
times. The Greek doctors were earnest and 
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indefatigable temperance apostles. The an- 
cient Persians, in obedience to their religion, 
which placed great emphasis upon manliness 
and rational self-control, incorporated in their 
training for the young careful instructions in 
temperance. And they so combined a frugal 
diet, regular habits, and physical exercise 
that this didactic lesson was made effect- 
ual. The congregation of each Jewish syn- 
agogue was a true temperance society. Its 
rabbi warned his people against drunkenness; 
its elders used their personal influence to 
restrain the weak, and the terrors of the 
law to coerce the wayward. While every 
synagogue, by engaging the people in social 
and educational activities, served as a pow- 
erful preventive of drunkenness. It preoccu- 
pied their minds with higher interests, and 
trained them to find their satisfactions in 
a higher realm than that of merely animal 
gratification. 

The church was the continuation of the 
synagogue upon a broader basis and with 
a more humane and rational ideal ; and, as 
such, it was a powerful temperance organi- 
zation. The church did a mighty work for 
temperance, not so much by denouncing 
drunkenness as by providing a new social 
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organism, wherein was cultivated a higher 
type of character. Its means were wholly 
moral, and its methods were social and spirit- 
ual; and the temperance reform which it 
effected was the result of that general ele- 
vation which it produced in the lives of 
men. Never perhaps was there accom- 
plished a greater work for temperance than 
by the early church, the church of the first 
three centuries; but it was not done by 
removing temptations nor by the use of 
civil and criminal statutes. Its social vic- 
tories, which included temperance, were the 
fruits of that appeal to the will and the con- 
science which effected a radical change in 
the disposition and habits of the individual, 
and also of that new social order which 
brought people together for moral rather 
than animal interests ; and all of these min- 
istries regenerated the heart itself, — that 
work which was then attributed to the Holy 
Spirit. The church effectually made men 
temperate by giving them a new life-purpose 
and a new type of social organization. Hav- 
ing first transformed the soul itself by the 
searching word of its gospel and by the tonic 
power of its social ministries, the church 
placed men where temperance was inevita- 
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ble, as the spontaneous action of a regenerate 
will. It secured temperance by building up 
Inner Life. That was true gospel temper- 
ance which sought the moral perfection of 
man rather than the enforcement of a creed. 

Now, any wide survey of the world's tem- 
perance movement, which we see reaches 
over many centuries and embraces many 
methods of action, discloses several valuable 
and interesting truths : — 

I. That certain great social and economic 
forces very largely determine the amount of 
intemperance in any community, indepen- 
dent, not of its moral power, but of its stat- 
utes and didactic moral teaching. There 
are influences more potent than legislation or 
even prophecy, — the influences of appetite, 
of social customs, of economic conditions. 
The quality of human nature and its environ- 
ment, — these determine the growth and de- 
cline of temperance. When the Persians 
entered upon their career of conquest, and 
became the possessors of power and luxuries, 
though the old education continued, yet the 
Persian youth became drunken. In early 
Rome there was almost no drunkenness ; but 
with the accumulation of wealth and the 
change in social habits, consequent upon 
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their intercourse with foreigners, the drink- 
habit came into prominence among its peo- 
ple. Our statute books remained the same; 
but after the Civil War the increase of intem- 
perance was not only noticeable, but appall- 
ing. The barbarism of war in a thousand 
ways paralyzed the moral forces of society 
and stimulated animal appetites. 

2. That progress in temperance follows 
every advance in character. Whatever ele- 
vates mankind and improves social order 
decreases drunkenness. The religious enthu- 
siasm which Muhammed created in the Arabs 
lifted them above the drink-habit. The 
Christian preacher drove drunkenness out of 
many a village of the Roman empire by 
creating in the hearts of the people a great 
love for Jesus, and by gathering them into 
the church with its new social ties and 
ministries. The minister who to-day goes into 
the most drunken hamlet and awakens new 
intellectual activities, arouses the sympathies 
of the young by the presentation of a higher- 
ideal and example of life, and organizes 
people for self-help and beneficence, — he 
will lay the firmest foundation for temper- 
ance reform, and will thereby take the surest 
means to remove the noxious saloon. What- 
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ever tends to increase the moral and rational 
life of a community tends also to promote 
the temperance of that people. As a rule, 
men cease their intemperance because there 
has been some expansion of their moral 
nature, — the reason has been reached by 
some appeal, the heart touched by some 
calamity, some change in associations has 
added an influence for good. A new employ- 
ment makes new habits possible; a better 
diet and a healthier home decrease unnatural 
cravings and afford the moral sentiment a 
freer play. A unit of energy added to the 
soul carries man beyond intemperance. 

Limiting our view to the last century and 
to the United States, let us note what has 
been accomplished for temperance. The pro- 
fessional classes proper, — teachers, doctors, 
ministers, and lawyers, — also a majority of 
the higher mercantile and mechanical classes, 
— the million men of brain, integrity, and 
energy, who are carrying forward the higher 
work of civilization, have been, as a rule, won 
to total abstinence or to temperance. The 
habitual user of intoxicants among these 
classes is now an exception, while formerly 
the drink-habit was the rule among them. 
For the last two generations especially there 
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has been a steady improvement in the drink- 
ing habits of the better portions of the com- 
munity. Social gatherings and professional 
anniversaries are generally free from liquors, 
while only a few years ago ministers drank 
freely at ordinations. Harvard commence- 
ments, little more than a generation ago, 
were attended by the free use of liquors; 
and court sessions never closed without a 
general drunkenness. But now an intemper- 
ate physician is the rare exception ; to be 
drunk costs the teacher his position ; in- 
temperance is seldom found among railroad 
officials and business managers ; while cap- 
italists and corporations discharge men as 
soon as they give themselves up to the drink- 
habit. 

There is, to state the gains for sobriety 
briefly, a very strong public sentiment against 
drunkenness among the higher classes, and 
a very clear perception of the frightful evils 
of intemperance ; there is a deep conviction 
that the most earnest efforts ought to be 
made to suppress the drink-habit, and a 
general willingness to co-operate in that 
direction ; everywhere among intelligent and 
thoughtful people it is recognized that the 
habitual use of liquor is a vice which lessens 
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a man's value as a business and economic 
agent ; and a large majority of the men who 
fill the higher business and industrial posi- 
tions, together with the professional classes, 
are practical temperance men. 

Now, to have accomplished this much is 
no small victory ; the existence of this ear- 
nest, active, organizing temperance sentiment 
constitutes a long step forward ; the winning 
of these million men, who occupy high and 
influential positions, to sobriety is an incal- 
culable gain. 

And what have been the causes of this 
improvement ? The answer is self-evident, 
and it includes two lines of influences. This 
temperance reform has been due, in the first 
place, to the growth of moral sentiment. 
The lessons taught by bitter experience ; the 
physiological instruction respecting the evil 
efiEects of intoxicants ; the influence of the 
Public Schools in increasing rational power 
and in creating new tastes and also in bring- 
ing forward higher recreations ; the temper- 
ance appeals that have stimulated both con- 
science and sympathy and produced a tonic 
public opinion, — all these and other forces 
have made a positive addition to man's moral 
life. A new moral element, the temperance 
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sentiment, has been enthroned within the 
soul itself; and, as a result, these million 
men are to-day temperate. They have been 
lifted above intemperance, to state the result 
in terms of religion, by the growth of Inner 
Life. They put off the animal life, inspired 
by the expansion of the spiritual life; and so 
the appetite for drink ceased to exist. And 
this is especially the gospel plan of human 
redemption and social progress. These 
higher classes have abandoned drunkenness 
because their increase of moral power has 
made another life not only possible, but nec- 
essary. 

The cause of this temperance progress 
lies, then, primarily, in what has been added 
to the humane and intellectual resources of 
these men themselves. The habit has ceased 
because the appetite has withered, and the 
appetite has withered because man has grown 
into his proper humanity. 

In the second place, a line of economic 
influences has worked for temperance by 
bringing to bear certain practical induce- 
ments to sobriety, which have stimulated and 
supported that moral sentiment. When a 
railroad corporation says to a certain class of 
its employees, "You will be discharged un- 
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less you stop the use of liquor/' it makes a 
powerful appeal both to their higher and 
lower motivesy and uses an efficient method 
to create a temperance sentiment and habit. 
For it brings their pride as workmen, the 
love of home, their ambition for g^in, to the 
enforcement of temperance. The policy of 
insurance companies in rejecting all appli- 
cants who are addicted to the drink-habit 
works mightily in the same direction. And 
a great many similar influences, growing 
out of this conviction that intemperance in 
every way unfits and degrades man, exist in 
modem society; and they are constantly 
bringing valuable support to the weak tem- 
perance motive, and thus adding to those 
moral resources of the individual from which 
springs all enduring progress. 

Thus the growth of moral sentiment, and 
the operation of economic forces which for- 
tify that moral sentiment, are the primary 
causes of our temperance reform. Whatever 
statistics may seem to prove respecting the 
general consumption of liquor, it is as plain 
as day that these million superior men have 
been substantially and permanently won to 
temperance ; and it is equally plain that they 
have been won to temperance by moral and 
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economic influences, and not by any form of 
legislative restriction. These higher classes 
have been made temperate not by statute, 
but by certain moral changes in their own 
being, — changes brought about by impas- 
sioned appeals, by education, and by economic 
influences. They are temperate not because 
they cannot get liquor, but because they do 
not want it ; not because the temptation has 
been removed, but because the appetite for 
drink has been outgrown. 

And it is rational to conclude that the 
same forces which have raised up to substan- 
tial temperance these million superior men 
are also the agencies upon which we must 
chiefly depend in carrying temperance down 
through all the ranks of society. If these 
men have been made temperate by the addi- 
tion of a moral power which regulates and 
suppresses the animal appetite, it is certainly 
rational to claim that this moral element is 
what must be added all along the line. Surely, 
that method which has been successful in 
making doctors and teachers, merchants and 
railroad officials, temperate, is commended by 
its results as a method which may be applied 
to the community in general. Indeed, it has 
been applied quite largely to society in gen- 
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eral ; but its fruits are more evident among 
the higher classes, because its application to 
them has been ^ more thorough, and higher 
natures yield more readily to such influ- 
ences. 

This million of superior men having been 
won to temperance, the problem before us 
now — and it is no easy problem — is to make 
temperance prevail to an equal degree among 
laborers, the shop-keeping classes, and our 
barbarian aristocracy,— our barbarian, not 
our true aristocracy. For, while there are 
many temperate men among our laborers 
and shop-keepers, yet it is in that section 
of our population that the drink-habit is 
most firmly rooted, while its evils are there 
the greatest. It is needless at this day to 
enter into any proof of the frightful evils 
of intemperance : they are self-evident and 
generally recognized. But intemperance has 
a firmer hold in this region of society and 
works more direful ravages here than any- 
where else, so that, to-day, the fields for 
most urgent temperance work are the artisan 
and shop-keeping classes. And not only 
must we use here the forces proved effectual 
in other ranks of society, but we must aim 
to put these men where that million of 
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superior men are, — temperate not because 
they cannot get liquor, but because they 
do not want it. The problem is, How to 
give them that unit of moral power, that 
increase of Inner Life, which will make them 
independent of the animal appetite. For the 
real and primary enemy which we have to 
fight is not the liquor traffic, bad as that is, 
but the drink-habit ; not the saloon, but the 
depravity which creates the saloon. The 
saloon-keeper is in a disreputable business, 
as good men all agree ; and yet the one man 
who sells liquor is not society's worst enemy. 
Far worse than he are the fifty men in his 
neighborhood who want liquor and whose 
wants create the saloon-keeper. My chief 
abhorrence and severest condemnation shall 
ever rest upon the men whose brutish appe- 
tite commissions and supports the saloon 
itself. 

The saloon exists to meet the demands of 
a low, animal nature; and it will cease to 
exist only when that animal nature has 
been regenerated by processes which, if nat- 
ural and educational rather than mystical 
and supernatural, really make it a new 
nature. There would be no saloon in the 
next street if those fifty men did not go 
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in every day and call for drinks. The root 
of the evil, then, runs, not simply into that 
saloon, but into the hearts of those fifty men, 
who carry to its door the appetite which sup- 
ports it. And, to uproot the evils of intem- 
perance, that appetite must be somehow re- 
moved from their natures. The only effect- 
ual way, then, to stop intemperance is to 
regenerate the heart ; we must kill the root 
of the evil rather than simply try to divert 
its course. To fight the saloon chiefly, and 
let these fifty men alone, is as unwise as the 
conduct of that Yankee farmer who locked 
his barn to keep his boys from playing cards, 
but soon discovered, to his sorrow, that they 
straightway went into the woods, and not 
only kept on playing cards, but learned to 
gamble and to drink. Not one of these fifty 
men whose appetite supports the saloon is 
safe, both as regards his personal destiny and 
the welfare of society, until he is temperate 
from an act of his own will. But lift each 
one to a spiritual estate where moral senti- 
ment and intelligent reason are supreme, 
where appetite is subject to rational life, — 
this done, and that saloon will vanish for- 
ever. 

Thorough repentance, true conversion, 
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growth of Inner Life, — these are what those 
fifty men need. And this is none other 
than that method of human emancipation 
laid down with such power by Jesus of 
Nazareth, and operated with such success 
by his disciples in all ages, — a method 
not yet outgrown. As the whole problem 
hinges on this point, and as it is here that 
we are most liable to fall into error and 
confusion, we may well clear up our thoughts 
still further in this direction. 

The animal appetite of these fifty men 
makes the saloon ; and it is therefore the 
root of the evil, as we have said. And it 
is safe to assume that forty-five belong to 
that artisan and shop-keeping rank of soci- 
ety where the evils of intemperance largely 
exist, and where temperance reform has 
made but little progress. But this expres- 
sion, "animal appetite," covers more than 
appears at first thought. Its physiological 
basis is a certain morbid craving, which 
may be due to heredity, or to bad diet, or 
to exhaustion from overwork, or to unsan- 
itary conditions, all of which are the physio- 
logical correlates of moral depravity. It is 
noticed that the intemperance of soldiers has 
a close relation to diet; it is also true that 
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poisonous air generates an inordinate desire 
for stimulants. Dr. Simon informs us that 
drunkenness rapidly decreased as the sani- 
tary conditions of a certain district in London 
were improved. It has been noticed in 
factory towns that the drink-habit increased 
whenever the operatives were overtaxed. 
And the manner of life among these classes 
under discussion is well calculated to broaden 
the physiological basis of the " animal appe- 
tite." Heredity, bad diet, overwork, unsan- 
itary homes, — all these have something to do 
with that passion for drink, and these factors 
go to make up that depravity which creates 
the saloon. 

The psychological basis of that "animal 
appetite " is a deficiency of rational and moral 
power and a consequent abnormal desire for 
sensuous pleasures. The will is feeble, the 
conscience is obtuse, the intellect is sluggish 
and affords few spiritual gratifications, while 
the passions are over-active and unregulated. 
The soul is so little developed that life is 
weak on its rational side and strong on its 
sensual and animal side. Men without 
intellectual resources and moral restraints 
take to drink because it is the gratification 
of what is strongest in them, — the animal 
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nature. It is this quality of life, these spirit- 
ual defects and sensual superfluities, that we 
cover by the word " appetite " ; and it is this 
which carries those forty-five men daily to 
the saloon. If, on the one hand, they had 
no bad inheritance and no derangement of 
functions; and if, on the other hand, they 
had sufficient rational culture to enjoy higher 
pleasures and sufficient conscience to enforce 
obedience to the moral law, — that saloon 
would never be visited. 

If this conclusion be correct, our chief 
temperance work lies in each of these forty- 
five men rather than with that saloon-keeper. 
We must put each man where the quality of 
his life will tell for sobriety and against that 
saloon. We must regenerate each by adding 
what will make him a more rational being than 
animal appetite. The temperance problem 
which lies before us is the rational and moral 
development of each individual in that com- 
pany. In their depravity is the root from 
which the saloon draws its life, and it is at 
that root that we must strike. Shutting the 
saloon will not kill that root, but killing that 
root will shut the saloon. It is not primarily 
the saloon that makes men drunkards, but 
rather human depravity. 
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It may be objected at this point that cer- 
tain important facts are not included in this 
view of the case, which on that account is 
therefore a very imperfect view of the tem- 
perance problem. It is said: Take away 
liquor from these men, and their animal 
nature will no longer be aggravated by 
drink. If they could not get liquor, their 
appetite would soon cease to exist, is the 
claim. Now, it is true that the habitual use 
of intoxicants not only intensifies that appe- 
tite, but also produces personal degradation 
and social miseries. The drink-habit does 
indeed lead to innumerable evils. And, if 
simply taking away the liquor from those 
men would only take away their low, animal 
nature, the temperance problem could be 
easily solved. But, unfortunately, taking 
away liquor does not transform them into 
saints. Liquor has been taken away from 
those four hundred convicts in the State 
prison, and yet they are sinners still ; and 
they continue to live a very gross life. The 
majority resort to their criminal course as 
soon as they are outside the prison walls, and 
they do this independent of the use of liquor; 
while the few who come out reformed owe 
their improvement, not merely to the ab- 
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sence of liquor, but to positive moral and 
rational changes effected in their nature. 

Thus taking away liquor does not destroy 
that low animalism which is the root of the 
evil. Even if these forty-five men, of whom 
we have been speaking, were brought to the 
condition of those convicts who cannot get 
liquor, they would not be where we want 
them ; we should not then have reached the 
social progress desired. Men so situated are 
not in the Kingdom of God. Taking away 
liquor does not regenerate their nature, which 
is the one thing needful. That the excessive 
use of intoxicants still farther depraves man's 
nature is undoubtedly true; but we must 
remember that whatever form of gratification 
the animal nature may assume will also tend 
in the same direction. As long as that 
depravity is left in man, it will assert itself 
somewhere and somehow, and it will be aggra- 
vated by any exercise to which it may turn. 

But it is said. Shut up the saloon, and, the 
temptation being removed, only a few out of 
these forty-five men would drink. Would 
that it were so ! Yet temptation does not 
play so large a part in the problem as often 
asserted. From Adam down, the plea of base 
men has been, I was tempted. The major- 
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ity use liquor, not because they are tempted, 
but because they want it and seek it No 
external allurements, but the promptings of 
appetite, carry them to the saloon. And 
when that saloon is shut in a community 
where so large a proportion want liquor, 
though the temptation may be removed and 
a few thereby saved, we must take into ac- 
count the other fact, — that human nature is 
intolerant of arbitrary dictation, and the in- 
herent depravity, being thus aroused, is liable 
to plunge men into some other form of excess, 
80 that the loss on the one hand will be as 
great as the gain on the other. What we 
want is that men shall live temperately 
because they love sobriety. And, to make 
them love sobriety, we must win their rea- 
son and touch their sympathy ; that is, we 
must use that method of Jesus which, first 
of all, seeks spiritual growth. 

And the progress of humanity has come 
not from the removal of temptations, but 
from the growth of self-respect and self- 
discipline. The epidemic of secret poison- 
ing in Italy, some three centuries ago, was 
not stopped by banishing poisons, but by 
the growth of a new public sentiment. And 
we have not done our work until we have 
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made these forty-five men temperate, not 
because they cannot get liquor, but because 
they do not want it. Unless we place them 
upon a plane of life where reason and con- 
science are supreme, where they live a tem- 
perate life from an act of their own will, 
we do little either to help them or to advance 
civilization. 

True temperance methods, then, are such 
as reach the reason, the conscience, and 
the will of each individual, and, by making 
a positive addition of moral power to his 
nature, enable him to control his appetite 
and change his social habits. Personal re- 
generation, which adds to the spirit and 
subtracts from the animal, is the highway, 
not simply to temperance reform, but to the 
general progress of humanity. What we 
need is a large addition to the moral and 
rational forces of every community; and 
that addition of spiritual power can be 
secured only as individual natures are per- 
fected. These men who seek the saloon 
to gratify a low nature, who create liquor- 
selling and who are alone responsible for 
that institution, — they must be brought to 
repentance and truly converted. 

We need in our churches a fresh resort 
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to the primitive gospel, which turned the 
thunders of heaven against the drink-habit. 
Denunciation of saloon-keepers is not what 
is most needed ; but, rather, we need minis- 
ters who will make the supporters of saloons, 
sitting in easy pews before them, tremble and 
repent. We must have ministers who will 
do more than ask their congregations to vote 
against a traffic; who will rather inspire 
them to be apostles of temperance. The 
righteous wrath of a sturdy piety must be 
turned toward the chief and primary sin- 
ner, the saloon* supporter himself. We need 
temperance evangelists, unpartisan and un- 
sectarian, to work among the lower classes, 
who are not touched by our ordinary 
methods. Here is a work for philanthropic 
capitalists who have the welfare of human- 
ity at heart. Let them send out men of 
superior eloquence and lofty character, — 
not reformed drunkards nor coarse story- 
tellers, — to plead the more excellent way of 
temperance where the common methods of 
the church accomplish but little. 

Greater attention ought to be given to 
those lines of economic influences which 
react so powerfully in favor of temperance : 
better diet and sanitation in the poor man's 
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home ; more industrial training for these idle 
boys ; more inducements to temperance pro- 
vided by employers, who ought to look upon 
their workmen as something more than mere 
machines. Wholesome amusements and 
social resorts ought to be provided for our 
laboring classes, which will afford the poor 
man pleasures less gross than those of the 
saloon, but somewhat near the level of his 
tastes and capacities. The English coffee- 
house has not been the success which some 
of its friends predicted for it ; yet something 
in this line may be made a great helper for 
temperance, by so organizing social forces as 
to create a higher manhood. 

The question now remains to be consid- 
ered. What is the province of law respect- 
ing this great problem of temperance } Law 
has a place of great importance, but it can 
be no substitute for individual self-discipline 
or for general educational methods. A stat- 
ute is a piece of machinery for the expression 
and enforcement of a public sentiment. The 
words of Francis Lieber are wise: "The 
operation of the laws themselves must always 
first depend upon a corresponding sense of 
duty and virtue in the people. Dishonesty 
may be rendered punishable and will be pun- 
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ished so long as a sense of honesty is diffused 
in a community ; but this honesty itself can- 
not be enacted. We find, therefore, in many 
periods of general degeneracy, the greatest 
number of those laws which strive to enforce 
the primary virtues, upon which men have at 
all times acknowledged the State essentially 
to rest; but those laws alone have never 
been able to arrest the downward course of 
depravity, when once it had really become 
general." Law is not self -enforcing ; it is 
simply the channel in which public opinion 
may run ; but making the channel does not 
create the stream of public opinion, and the 
channel is worthless unless filled by that 
stream of public opinion. Indeed, a dead 
statute always breeds civil corruption by 
breaking down respect for all laws. Says 
Guizot, " It is a gross delusion to believe in 
the sovereign power of political machinery." 
And, to realize any ideal by legislation, we 
must keep somewhat above and yet reason- 
ably near the level of public opinion. Again 
we quote from Lieber : ** No Solon can make 
his city prosper, though the laws he gives 
were inspired, if they find not support in 
every bosom ; if there be not the chord to 
vibrate in unison with them. The wisest 
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statesman is, in this respect, like the poet : 
he cannot delight or inspire, unless the ele- 
ments to act upon are in the hearts of the 
hearers.*' 

The way before us seems perfectly clear 
respecting two classes : (i) Inebriety ought 
to be treated as a form of insanity, and per- 
sons afflicted with that disease ought to be 
confined and treated in an asylum. (2) Ordi- 
nary offences of drunkenness ought to be 
severely punished ; never simply by fines, 
but by an indeterminate sentence of im- 
prisonment, putting in operation in this case 
that fruitful principle of the Crofton prison 
system. Public sentiment would at present 
justify and enforce such legislation ; and the 
execution of such laws would undoubtedly be 
attended with beneficial results. 

Any legislation respecting the liquor traffic 
must keep in view the actual conditions of 
the public mind on this subject. The State 
finds this traffic here, and we must remem- 
ber that it is created by the desires of a 
large portion of its people. One-fifth of its 
male adults, though not drunkards, make an 
habitual use of liquors ; while one-fourth 
more are occasional drinkers. Now, what- 
ever the State does, these facts must be met 
in a practical spirit. 
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The prohibition policy appeals to the im- 
agination, and is backed by the intense moral 
earnestness of a small minority. It would in- 
deed be such a glorious thing to vote liquor 
out of existence and destroy intemperance at 
one master stroke. But, for ourselves, we find 
it impossible to conceive how one man can 
vote out of another man an appetite which 
is the root of the great evil under discussion, 
— as impossible as to vote a knowledge of 
Greek into another man. Five men out of 
eight may vote that no liquor be made or 
sold; but the appetite still exists in the 
other three, and it will find some gratifi- 
cation. The difficulties in the way of the 
enforcement of such legislation are, under 
present conditions, insurmountable. The 
loophole left by the phrase, " except for me- 
dicinal and mechanical purposes," is wide 
enough' to allow a whole regiment of drunk- 
ards to march through it daily. Again, 
many of those who vote for such a statute 
will neither enforce it nor observe it. Two 
of the five men who make the majority for 
it still have an appetite which they are anx- 
ious to indulge. The only effectual prohibi- 
tion that the world has ever seen, that of 
Islam, was religicUis; and it was made sue- 
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cessful in Moslem communities, not by pass- 
ing a law, but by creating a motive within 
the heart of every member of that religious 
body. 

And, if the positions here taken are correct, 
it follows that the philosophy of prohibition is 
itself false. It does not hold the most guilty 
person responsible, for the user rather than 
the seller is the primary sinner. By striking 
at the traffic rather than at the appetite, it is 
attacking the effect, while the cause is left 
untouched. The root of the drink-traffic is 
the animal appetite, and successful reform 
must lay the axe at the root of this upas-tree. 
An evil due to lack of moral power must be 
cured by abundance of moral power; and 
prohibition is a mistaken reformatory policy, 
because it cannot furnish the thing needed, 
— moral power. Temperance sentiment 
cannot be enacted, and moral power cannot 
be created by statute. As Herbert Spencer 
well says : " No legislative manipulation can 
eke out an insufficient morality into a suffi- 
cient one. No administrative hand can save 
us from ourselves." The vote of those five 
men for prohibition cannot make the other 
three hate whisky, the one thing needful; 
and a legislative enactment cannot put any 
new morality into a community. 
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The government ought to tax the maker 
and the seller, because the common use of 
liquor is not only an unnecessary, but a brut- 
ish luxury. And such a tax is a burden 
which falls on the user, where it ought. It 
is of the nature of a punishment inflicted 
directly upon the consumer, whose appetite 
creates the saloon. This tax, then, is im- 
posed primarily, not so much to punish the 
saloon-keeper or to r^ulate the traf&c, but 
rather to mulct the user of a brutish luxury. 
And, as such, it falls upon the principal 
rather than upon his accessory. While the 
saloon business is not so bad as the habit 
which creates it, yet it is bad enough ; and 
restrictions of various kinds, other than the 
tax of which we speak, may well be placed 
upon it. But it is useless to declare crimi- 
nal a business which so many citizens them- 
selves create ; for, as Edmund Burke re- 
marked, it is impossible to draw an indict- 
ment against a whole community. The 
power of the saloon in politics is a fruitful 
source of evils, and yet these evils root in 
its patrons mther than in its keeper; and 
our remedy here is public agitation and 
growth of moral sentiment rather than leg- 
islative enactments, though restrictive laws 
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of the right character would be of great 
value. 

When seven out of these eight voters be- 
come total abstainers, and also come to look 
upon both habit and traffic as sins, then that 
business can be made criminal ; but, to reach 
that condition of affairs, there must first be a 
decided increase of moral sentiment. Mean- 
while this method of taxation is accompanied 
by certain decided advantages : it makes a 
better police supervision possible, and it 
lessens the quantity of liquor consumed. 
And, if set forth in its true light as a tax 
upon the habit rather than upon the saloon, 
the authority of the State is so far used in 
condemnation of intemperance. 

The wisest policy, it seems to me, is to 
hedge the liquor traffic wherever we can, 
by separating the saloon from the brewery ; 
by allowing no brewer to keep a saloon or 
to be a bondsman for a saloon-keeper; by 
prohibiting more than one saloon to a certain 
number of inhabitants; by compelling saloon- 
keepers to give very heavy bonds ; by putting 
the power to grant the privilege of keeping 
a saloon in the hands of a board of judges 
with absolute authority, as in Pennsylvania; 
by making it necessary for a man to secure 
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on his petition, which shall be published, the 
signatures of a large part of the property 
holders of his district, before he can apply 
for a permit to keep a saloon ; by prohib- 
iting the existence of a saloon within certain 
limits of the entrance and paying office of 
factories and manufacturing establishments; 
by separating, as in Sweden, the business 
of liquor-selling from all forms of amuse- 
ments; and by making it criminal to use 
any building again for a saloon where liquor- 
selling has once been done illegally. By 
many such restrictions, the interests of prop- 
erty may be secured for the side of sobriety ; 
and, when property interests ifre arrayed 
against intemperance, a great gain is made 
for good order. And, still, none of these 
restrictions go to the root of the evil ; they 
are simply palliative ; and we must not expect 
too much even from them. 

Strong objections are urged against this 
policy. It is said that such taxation legal- 
izes a gigantic wrong. In reply, we answer, 
that the State by this policy pronounces no 
judgment except against the user, whose 
appetite is the root of the evil. This tax- 
ation is not the protection of a traffic, but the 
imposition of a burden upon a brutish habit ; 
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and its direct and indirect influences are pro- 
tective of the general public welfare. The 
drunken young man who is reported to have 
said to his father, " The saloon where I got 
drunk was protected by your vote," simply 
talked maudlin nonsense, for which he de- 
serves no pity. The trouble with him is not 
that the saloon is protected, but that his 
own heart is brutish; and, like all brutish 
men, he tries to escape the responsibility 
of his own act and shoulder his sin upon 
another. 

Again, it is said, Such revenue is blood- 
money; for this policy makes the State a 
sharer in the unholy profits of the saloonist. 
But here, also, is confusion. The State has 
nothing to do with the profits of the saloon- 
ist. The revenue is no part of the saloon 
profits, but a tax upon the drinker himself. 
The State simply says. If you spend five 
cents a day for drink, a brutish luxury, I will 
add two cents more to help restrain you and 
to lighten the burdens of those less foolish ; 
and I tax the saloon as the best way to get at 
you and collect the two cents. Surely, there 
is no harm in making the wages of sin as 
great as possible, and that is just what this 
policy does. The State encourages no man 
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to drink; it asks for no revenue in this direc- 
tion. It simply says. If you persist in spend- 
ing money on a habit that makes for unright- 
eousness, I will put aside a part of that 
money for the things that make for right- 
eousness. That is not blood-money, but the 
wages of sin invested in the promotion of 
holiness. 

This taxation of the traffic, as it is called, 
but, more properly, this burden put upon the 
user of intoxicants, is no panacea for the evils 
of intemperance. It is simply the best regu- 
lative and repressive measure that the State 
can adopt, under our present social conditions. 
The so-called high license is no adequate 
temperance reform, and ought not to be so 
presented ; the State as a body politic must 
leave that reform work in the hands of its 
conscientious and public-spirited citizens. 
Substantial progress must come, can only 
come, from the regeneration of man's nature, 
which consists in that spiritual emancipation 
where reason and conscience prevail over 
appetite, and which will be brought about by 
all those educational influences which add to 
Inner Life. 

Again, we say, man is not safe, both as 
regards his personal destiny and the welfare . 
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of society, until he is temperate from the 
choice of his own will, — not because he can- 
not get liquor, but because he does not want 
it. And we must remember that whatever 
contributes to the general progress of human- 
ity is true temperance work ; and there can 
be no genuine temperance reform apart from 
the general advance of society. Yet, from 
the stand-point of these conclusions, we see 
the most urgent need for special temperance 
efforts, and we hear a louder and still louder 
call not only to keep ourselves pure, but to 
use our utmost energy in winning men from 
intemperance, the destroyer of the individual 
and the curse of our land. 

In this connection, however, something 
more ought to be said respecting the saloon 
as an institution. It is not simply as a pro- 
moter of intemperance that the saloon must 
be considered ; its restriction or suppression 
is demanded for other reasons than the in- 
terests of sobriety, — for reasons of public 
order and political purity. It is probable 
that many men will long continue to resort 
to stimulants of some sort; and, if the sa- 
loons were abolished, vigorous temperance 
work would still be needed. The temper- 
ance problem, as we have tried to show, in- 
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ply as an institution, it is evident that the 
most restrictive measures are warranted and 
demanded. Men who are moderate drinkers 
must admit that the saloon is the place 
where all vicious elements congregate and 
thrive. It is frequented, indeed, by many 
good men, — a fact ever to be deplored ; but 
all the bad men are its best patrons, and 
every vice has its saloon appendage. The 
saloon is intimately connected with a vast 
amount of political demoralization. It is the 
run-away of those who manipulate election 
frauds, and it dictates even to our lawmakers. 
And, surely, it is un-American for any single 
business to presume to exercise such author- 
ity or to demand such homage. It may be 
said that a handful of saloon-keepers — they 
are a pretty large handful — ought not to 
control the municipal affairs of cities, that 
they are not men who can have any real in- 
fluence. And yet I notice that in many of 
our cities the average alderman is a saloon- 
keeper or a sympathizer, while the average 
legislator generally votes with particular ref- 
erence to the wishes of this special class. 
There is, it is true, no real necessity for 
this condition of affairs, for there are more 
friends of temperance in almost any Ameri- 
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cao community than saloon-sympathizers ; 
but, in fact, our moral cowardice and political 
indifference make it comparatively easy for 
them to take authority into their own hands. 
Now, here are reasons for public agitation 
and repressive legislation, which will so»ier 
or later be felt and put into action. The 
American people will some day become fall; 
aroused upon this subject, and then they wiQ 
refuse to be ruled any longer by men engaged 
in a business which is certainly one of the 
lowest I do not myself expect a tempep> 
ance millenniiuu to result from any temper- 
ance legislation which may be secured ; but 
I hear the mighty murmur of a gathering 
public wrath which will some day break forth 
against the saloon as an institution, and then 
timid politicians will go down like grass be- 
fore the mower. The existing opposition to 
the saloon is far larger than any temperance 
vote yet polled indicates, for its opponents 
have not yet been massed together, because 
the older party ties are still strong, and men 
are not, as a rule, sufficiently clear respect- 
ing methods to break away from old associa- 
tions ; but it is certain that our young voters 
will more and more array themselves against 
the saloon. As I have stated, the prohibi- 
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tion policy, as generally presented, has never 
seemed to me the wisest intrinsically, the 
most in harmony with our American princi- 
ples, or the most practical under present con- 
ditions; but there is one thing as clear as 
day to me : unless existing parties show less 
subserviency to the "liquor interests" and 
unless more efficient methods of restriction 
are pushed forward, the friends of public 
order and political purity, aggravated by the 
timidity of prominent politicians and angered 
by the impudence of the saloon element, will 
resort to prohibition in sheer desperation, as 
the most effective anti-saloon measure that is 
nearest at hand, and one which carries the 
most incisive public rebuke to the saloon, 
even if it is not a sufficient remedy for in- 
temperance. And the demand for personal 
liberty, made by men who to-day attempt to 
control all political action in favor of a traffic 
associated with pauperism and crime, is cer- 
tainly ridiculous; and it will have no influ- 
ence on the outcome of the struggle. 

Where reasonably restrictive measures are 
in force against the liquor traffic, and where 
political parties have the courage to deal in 
a manly and practical manner with the prob- 
lem, I believe that prohibition will find com- 
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paratively little favor ; but where the saloon 
interest becomes powerful and impudent, and 
where political leaders show subserviency to 
ity then it is probable that there prohibition^ 
backed by an independent political organiza- 
tion, will become aggressive, if not victorious. 
The evil is already gigantic enough to create, 
if not to justify, a devouring fanaticism ; and, 
when the masses become fully aroused, they 
will be more likely to resort to extreme and 
drastic measures than to those that are more 
practical and rational. A great public wrath 
is seldom calm and philosophical, and a pub- 
lic wrath is warranted by the evil prominence 
and aggressive policy of the saloons to-day ; 
and, when that wrath reaches forth its hand, 
it will strike a blow that may carry demolition 
too far, so that there will be an unexpected 
and harmful reaction. But what I wish 
especially to insist upon is the oft-neglected 
truth, that, whatever may happen along these 
lines, the larger and deeper work for tem- 
perance will ever need to be carried forward 
chiefly by other methods, and that temper- 
ance reform ought never to be separated in 
theory or practice from that general progress 
of humanity by which the will of God is 
made to prevail all around the orbit of human 
life and in all the sons of man. 
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ip DMUND BURKE marked a new era in 
political history by demanding a more 
strict and thorough application of morality to 
governmental affairs than it had been thought 
necessary for statesmen to profess or poli- 
ticians to practise. His biographer, John 
Morley, — England's rising statesman, — well 
says of him : " With none of the mental ex- 
clusiveness of the moralist by profession, he 
fills every page with solemn reference and 
meaning ; with none of the mechanical bus- 
tie of the common politician, he is every- 
where conscious of the mastery of laws, 
institutions, and government over the char- 
acter and happiness of men. . . . Burke has 
the sacred gift of inspiring men to use a 
gi^ave diligence in caring for high things 
and in making their lives at once rich and 
austere.*' Burke's fundamental postulate 
was this : " Men are in public life as in pri- 
vate, some good, some evil. The elevation 
of the one, and the depression of the other, 
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are the first object of all true policy." He 
describes the work of the statesman or poli- 
tician thus : '' It is the business of the politi- 
dan, who is the philosopher in action, to find 
out proper means toward those [moral] ends 
[of government], and to employ them with 
effect . . . Such a generous contention for 
power, on such manly and honorable maxims, 
will easily be distinguished from the mean 
and interested struggle for place and emolu- 
ment." The true politician, he contends, 
must represent the best public sentiment: 
'' Those knots of men who have got together 
avowedly without any public principle, in 
order to sell their conjunct iniquity at the 
highest rate, and are therefore universally 
odious, ought never to be suffered to domi- 
neer in the State ; because they have no con- 
nection with the sentiments and opinions of 
the people." He describes a political party 
as the means toward some great national 
good, its object lying quite apart from the 
aggrandizement of its members. His precise 
definition Young America may well lay to 
heart : " A party is a body of men united for 
promoting by their joint endeavors the na- 
tional interest, upon some particular principle 
in which they all agree." 
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And respecting the spirit and method of 
party action he teaches: While "all gov- 
ernment ... is founded upon compromise. 
. . . yet that you are blindly to follow the 
opinions of your party, when in direct oppo- 
sition to your own clear ideas, is a degree of 
servitude that no worthy man could bear the 
thought of submitting to ; and such as, I be- 
lieve, no [party] connections ever could be so 
senselessly tyrannical as to impose." Burke 
expressed his profound concern for high 
morality in public affairs, more strongly than 
anywhere else, in his speech on "Concilia- 
tion with America," of which the following is 
a specimen : "The question with me is, not 
whether you have a right to render your peo- 
ple miserable; but whether it is not your 
interest to make them happy. It is not what 
a lawyer tells me I may do ; but whfet human- 
ity, reason, and justice tell me I ought to 
do." Burke used his voice for fourteen 
years against Warren Hastings in one pro- 
longed and eloquent plea for justice and hu- 
manity in all national policies between one 
people and another ; and though, as Morley 
says, "Hastings was acquitted, yet the les- 
son of his impeachment had been taught with 
sufficiently impressive force, — the great les^ 
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son that Asiatics have rights and that Euro- 
peans have obligations ; that a superior race 
is bound to observe the highest current 
morality of the time in all its dealings with 
the subject race ; and Burke is entitled to 
our lasting reverence as the first apostle and 
great upholder of integ^ty, mercy, and honor 
in the relation between his countrymen and 
their humble dependents." Now, these les- 
sons by this great master of political science 
and eloquent advocate of political morality 
are a century old ; but no lapse of time can 
dim their wisdom or lessen their authority. 
Our own recent history illustrates their 
truth, and the exigency of the passing hour 
calls for their repetition with increased ear- 
nestness and in tones of deeper and more 
commanding emphasis. It is no time for 
alarm, but it is high time for consecrated 
patriotism. 

It is one of the commonplaces of political 
science that the existence of two parties is 
necessitated by the conservative and radical 
tendencies of human nature itself. In one 
form or another, they have disputed the pos- 
session of the world ever since history began. 
Excess of reverence makes a conservative; 
excess of vitality makes a radical. Where 
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the blood moves slowly, men belong to the 
party which favors letting things alone; 
where the blood leaps with energy, men 
belong to the party which favors more active 
measures and the reform of abuses. The 
roots of parties are the temperament and 
constitution of men. The presentation of 
any political problem divides people into 
two classes, — one ranged along the line of 
inertia, the other along the line of progress. 
And a very important fact to bear in mind, 
which, if borne in mind, will keep us free from 
much blinding prejudice and- will restrain us 
from much unwise denunciation, is this : that 
people, as a rule, do not divide into parties 
along the line of personal morality. The 
good people are never all in one party, nor 
are all the bad ever massed in the other. 
The policy of one party may, in its content 
and bearing, represent a morality far superior 
to that of the opposition; but its constitu- 
ency will seldom show the same superiority in 
private morals. It is never safe to infer a 
man's character from his political principles ; 
it is never just to attribute bad motives to a 
person because the policy of his party is of 
questionable morality; it is never wise to 
allow ourselves to think of any body of men 
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as associated in a party for pure malevolence. 
It is the survival of a form of thought that 
belongs to barbarism which causes a man to 
distrust his neighbor's character because he 
belongs to the opposing party. It gives a 
needed catholicity to our views, and inspires 
a nobler political hope, to think of parties 
as originating in differences of temperament 
rather than as organizations, — on the one 
side, of pure patriotism, and, on the other, of 
unalloyed selfishness and most sordid ambi- 
tion. 

Forms of government founded upon free- 
dom are most favorable to the development of 
political parties. Under such conditions there 
is not only the greater opportunity, but 
the greater necessity for associated action. 
Where the powers and resources of govern- 
ment are diffused through a community and 
located in the sentiments and wills of many 
individuals, there must be co-operation to 
remove the impediments which stand in the 
way of civilization, and also to incorporate 
great principles into the habits and institu- 
tions of a nation. But this large liberty of 
each individual in political affairs, inherent 
in a free government, carries with it great 
dangers and grave responsibilities. The 
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responsibilities are that every man shall use 
his political power in a moral and enlight- 
ened spirit for national interests ; while the 
dangers are that designing and low-minded 
men, taking advantage of this lack of organic 
restrictions, and also taking advantage of the 
indifference of some and the incompetence 
of many, will employ the machinery of liberty 
to rob the people, and, by the use of the 
corruption fund so obtained, will make the 
ballot of no value except as a commodity to 
be annually sold, so that in the end they 
will make the forms of liberty but the masks 
of a most despicable tyranny of money. 
Much of the outcry of the time against our 
rich men as " Plutocrats *' is nothing but the 
vicious raving of demagogues. Merchant 
princes and railroad barons are essential fac- 
tors of civilization. The capitalist is my 
servant ; and he must be a great capitalist to 
be my most efficient servant, if only there be 
manhood behind the capital. But the cor- 
rupting influence of money in political affairs 
is a theme which has been seriously debated 
for some time, and it cannot be too often or 
too earnestly debated. 

Said Theodore Parker, forty years ago, 
** There are two things the nation has to fear: 
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one is the power of party, one the power of 
gold." When they combine for mutual ag- 
grandizement, American Liberty meets its 
worst foes. And these are the dangers 
which every thoughtful and patriotic Ameri* 
can is pondering to-day. And, because these 
dangers are so great and so imminent, it 
becomes every patriot to put away timidity 
and extravagance; to look at facts as they 
are and clear up his own thoughts ; and also 
to mark out some line of high endeavor along 
which he will walk in patience and with 
courage. Two things should be avoided in 
the discussion of so serious and complicated 
a problem as the political tendencies of our 
times : — 

I. We ought not to indulge in any whole- 
sale denunciation of public men. The facts 
do not warrant it, and the interests of our 
country are harmed by it. Whoever con- 
demns all convicts only himself. There is 
much to mourn and much to oppose in cur- 
rent political affairs ; but there are many 
honest and efficient men in our public ser- 
vice, and they must be appreciated if we 
would increase their number. Let us be as 
just to the living as to the dead, and antici- 
pate the spirit of the obituary notice which 
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records something good of almost all. In- 
temperate and unjust condemnation of our 
public men — the vicious habit of charging 
bad motives to them, whatever their actions 
— paralyzes patriotism and weakens faith in 
all government. 

2. We -ought not to discourage intense 
political interest and activity. The political 
indifference of the upright citizen makes the 
opportunity of the political knave. All edu- 
cated young men who neglect politics are 
unworthy Americans. One of our wisest 
writers has said, " There is no nobler sight 
to contemplate, no object more invigorating 
to dwell upon, than a man of manly energy 
and wisdom welded and wedded in vivid 
patriotism to his country ; living and labor- 
ing faithfully, in glory or difficulty, honored 
or misjudged, wisely, firmly, steadily, and 
devotedly, for his people.'* 

The politician is commissioned, by the 
genius of his vocation and the essential need 
of the State, to realize some national ideal 
which represents a great popular sentiment 
and contemplates the better ordering of af- 
fairs and a larger happiness for mankind. 
He is, as Burke calls him, '* the philosopher 
in action " ; and his nobility is outranked by 
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none, if he is loyal to his mission. To use 
the happy phrase of Mr. Fremantle, he so 
; orders the affairs of the people that "the 
V oatioi) may become the channel of God's 
j. beneficence to all its members." But the 
realization of an ideal is always a difficult 
t undertaking ; and the realization of a politi- 
, cal ideal is especially difficult, because the 
' interests at issue are so complex and also 
because the materials to be worked upon, 
I men with curious notions, stolid prejudices, 
and selfish interests, are so hard to animate 
■ and organize. The politician, to carry out a 
national policy, has to take men somewhat as 
he finds them, and touch their springs of 
action as best he can ; he has to balance 
probabilities and take risks ; he has to com- 
promise on smaller matters, to carry his main 
point ; he has to assume obligations made by 
others, and give decisions with neither facts 
to guide nor time for reflection. And, in this 
contact with gross and distracting affairs, his 
moral sense is often confused and dulled, until 
he resorts in public matters to means and 
methods which he would scorn to use in hts 
private business. 

This very habit of management, incident 
to a politician's life, often leads men to over- 
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value small expediencies to the neglect of the 
larger, to lose themselves in petty interests 
and ignoble motives, and to thihk more of 
the immediate results to be accomplished 
than of strict loyalty to principle. When 
this political habit is of long standing, we 
discover a disposition to make mere expedi- 
ency the test of truth ; and, after exciting 
seasons spent in political management, we 
find that our advocate of principle has be- 
come a schemer for place; and even our 
neighbor, who goes to Congress with noble 
ideals, is soon transformed into a political 
hack, with the squint of a demagogue in his 
eye and the hollow undertone of insincerity 
in his voice. The anxiety to accomplish 
immediate ends narrows our vision. Over- 
much contact with low self-interests blinds 
one to the existence of an eternal moral law. 
The artifices of party administration wear 
away the edge of conscience ; moral earnest- 
ness is dissipated by the gross elements 
handled, until the politician confesses, with 
Lowell's Pious Editor, — 

** I do believe in bein* this 
Or thet, ez it may happen 
One way or t'other hendiest is 
To ketch the people nappin*; 
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It aint by princerples nor men 
My preadunt course is steadied, — 
I scent which pays the best, an' then 
Go into it baldheaded." 

The . politician deals with such large and 
complicated interests that the relation of his 
acts to particular principles or even the gen- 
eral welfare seems so obscure that the sense 
of responsibility is weakened. It is a notori- 
ous fact that men do not display the same 
fidelity, as a rule, when they work for a cor- 
poration, as when they work for individuals. 
Many persons who would not take advantage 
of the man who owns the hack that he drives 
do not scruple to steal a ride in a horse-car 
operated by a stock company. The weak 
conscience needs the stimulus of the actual 
presence of the second party; but, when he 
vanishes behind an impersonal corporation, 
that conscience becomes inactive. Likewise, 
in political affairs, the second party is a neb- 
ulous general public. It is difficult to trace 
the effects of an act. The personal advan- 
tage is so great, and the harm to society is 
apparently so remote and indefinite, that the 
conscience enters no protest. Thus the 
very conditions under which the politician 
labors tend to blur the soul's vision of right 
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and debilitate the moral sense. His respon- 
sibilities, being so multiform and far-spread- 
ing, do not press with weight at any one 
point, so that personal interests come to 
crowd out considerations of public welfare; 
and the moral quality of acts is little can- 
vassed. An intense party feeling, little by 
little, puts its death-grip upon the higher 
centres of spiritual action ; the generous im- 
pulses are withered by the noxious atmos- 
phere of artifice and smart practice ; and the 
organs of ethical vision become paralyzed by 
the excessive glare of partisan conflicts. 

Blinded by political zeal, men cease to 
apply their ordinary moral standards to 
party actions and leaders. As has been 
said, "People develop a narrow, bigoted, 
and proscriptive spirit; until they sink the 
idea of a general good in a circumscribed 
and partial interest." Partisanship, whether 
in religion or politics, tends to warp and 
deaden the very best natures. Even the 
champions of a great reform are narrowed 
by their apostolic zeal until they surprise 
on-lookers by resorting to expedients and 
schemes which, in their saner moments, they 
would condemn as immoral. Nothing is sad- 
der than to note the lower tone to which 
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their belief, hangs on that particular policy, 
they stifle conscience and press forward. A 
larger faith, however, in the stability of our 
national existence ; a truer idea of the value 
of all policies ; a juster estimate of the oppos- 
ing party, — would restrain many from over- 
stepping the bounds of integrity and honor. 
Political iniquity on our own part is always 
worse than an opposition victory. Highly 
colored pictures of the dangers inevitable 
upon the defeat of our party, to which we 
as a people are so insanely devoted, distract 
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attention from the moral aspects of political 
afEairs and prompt unworthy deeds. 

Thus the debilitating and confusing con- 
ditions under which the politician works 
give rise, not necessarily nor universally, but 
generally, if unresisted by strong resolution 
and unneutralized by more tonic influences, 
. to a lower type of moral feeling and habit in 
political than in one^s personal afEairs, a type 
of moral feeling which we may call the Po- 
litical Conscience. Here we speak not of 
knaves and demagogues who enter politics 
expressly for plunder, but of those who start 
with good intentions and become degraded 
by political associations. And what we note 
as one of the noxious products of American 
life is the evolution of this Political Con- 
science, — the use in political affairs of a 
lower moral standard than in the matters 
of ordinary life. We mean that moral insen- 
sibility which fails to appreciate the good in 
opponents, which tolerates partisan oppres- 
sion and tyranny, and which allows the use 
of any means which will secure political ends. 
The Political Conscience approves the doc- 
trine that the end justifies the means, and 
leads therefore to Jesuitism in politics. As 
Mr. Sheldon Amos wrote, "Experience has 
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shown that the temptations to moral self- 
delusion, and even to religious casuistry, for 
the purpose of forging pretexts for a policy 
or an institution, incompatible with every 
idea of true humanity, are facile and ever at 
hand to an extent which will probably dis- 
may our posterity." 

Men who are pure and honorable in their 
private lives will use the most despicable 
means to gain a political advantage, justify- 
ing themselves by the remark that you must 
fight the devil with fire. But that is not 
fighting the devil, but becoming a devil your- 
self. Such a person forgets that he only 
fights the devil who himself has a pure 
heart. The Political Conscience carries into 
conduct essentially the barbaric ethics of 
war. Wherever it holds sway, a great part of 
our common morality is suspended ; maxims 
are received as authoritative which are not 
those of religion; and men commit deeds 
which, except as between enemies and ex- 
cept as between political opponents, would 
be very generally classed as sins. As the 
fanatical sectary twists the truth to make it 
conform to his creed and approves any means 
that brings him converts, so the man who 
has put himself under bonds to the Political 
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Conscience measures all things by a par- 
tisan standard, and feels that anything is 
right which prolongs party power. Men so 
guided invert the true relations in which 
parties stand to a nation. They worship 
a party instead of loving and serving the 
people, putting a part above the whole, and 
prizing an agency more than the good to be 
wrought by it. They narrow our horizon 
from that of the Commonwealth, which is 
full of sacred import and noble inspirations, 
to the limits of a clique, thereby degrading 
patriotism to what is ignoble and mercenary. 
They make what should be the servant of 
the people the Lord of all, to whom all 
must bow in servile obedience, thereby rob- 
bing political action of the dignity which 
inheres in independence, and the gladness 
which springs from spontaneous enthusiasm. 
The Political Conscience invests the party 
organization with a sacerdotal or sacramen- 
tal character ; and as men used to cry. The 
king can do no wrong, so they now cry, The 
party can do no wrong. Men who in all 
other relations of life pride themselves upon 
their liberty consent to become slaves in 
politics. As Karl Killebrand remarks, " For 
the man who puts himself under the thral- 
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dom of party bonds must needs sacrifice 
part of the truth which he knows, part of his 
moral and intellectual freedom, part of him- 
self." This blurred and depraved moral 
sense so accustoms people to think of par- 
tisan expediency rather than national wel- 
fare, and so trains them in irrational and 
exaggerated notions of party sanctity, that 
the politician rejoices that' 

"A marciful Providence fashioned us holler 
O' purpose that we might our principles swaller." 

Just as narrow religionists fail to use their 
best reason in matters pertaining to the dog- 
mas of their church, so men dominated by 
the political spirit fail to use their best moral 
sense in matters pertaining to the political 
methods of their party. Thus it happens 
that a low grade of moral sentiment is applied 
to political affairs, — a moral sentiment lower 
than that used by the same person in private 
business transactions; a moral sentiment 
which allows a man to entertain and cultivate 
pernicious prejudices respecting political pol- 
icies, to use a mean spirit of denunciation 
toward opponents, to subordinate public wel- 
fare to partisan success, to resort to trick and 
chicane which debauch public morals, and to 
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surrender one's own convictions at the be- 
hest of a party organization, which is rever- 
enced as an oracle of God. And, surely, this 
Political Conscience is little more than a 
gregarious instinct, a remnant of savagery, 
a reversion to those forms of thought and 
feeling current when our ancestors took their 
first steps upward from brute life. 

A true political party, as has been said, is 
an association of men for the incorporation 
of certain great principles into the organic 
life of the nation. As the State, the patron 
and guardian of civilization, is founded upon 
moral principles and set for the defence of 
human interests, so a party should make it- 
self a supreme instrument for the creation 
and cultivation of all the fairest constituents 
of individual character and public order. A 
political party keyed to a lower moral senti- 
ment than that needed for the glory and per- 
manence of the nation degrades that nation, 
whereas parties ought to exalt the national 
ideal and life. The government of a people 
in order to conserve and foster their inter- 
ests must be based on justice and adminis- 
tered for the common good, because men can 
live together in peace and prosperity only as 
the rights of all are protected ; fpr only thus 
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can the well-being of each be secured. To 
promote these moral and civic ends is the 
sole function of government The State, 
' therefore, being a moral order, based upon 
oniversal justice and maintained for the com- 
mon good, a political party, to fulfil its office, 
ought in its policy and practice to represent 
the very highest morality, — a morality higher 
than that of the average private life. The 
necessity which creates a government is a 
moral necessity; and just so far as a party 
falls below that high morality does it destroy 
the prosperity and glory of the people. To 
secure those moral ends for which all goven^ 
ment exists, a party must therefore be guided 
by moral purposes. A corrupt party pre- 
pares the way for national disorders. The 
true theory of a party is, then, that it is an 
association of free individuals; an association 
that is the agent of principles, not an instru- 
ment of greed ; an association that does its 
work in the spirit of the very highest moral- 
ity, and puts in office the very best men in 
such a way as to secure their very best 
work. 

But there is another notion of what a party 
ought to be, which has become well-nigh 
universal in our midst, and which receives 
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the suffrages of too many of our better cit- 
izens. That theory, stripped of its hollow 
pretences and its mask of patriotism, is this : 
A political party is an organization whose 
purpose is to secure the plunder of office; 
whose demand upon its members is that they 
make everything subservient to partisan in- 
terests; whose policy, that the end justifies 
the means, encourages an ignoble oblivion to* 
truth and an indifference to the moral and 
paramount interests of the nation. Such an 
organization fills public offices for its own 
benefit rather than for the benefit of the 
whole people, and relies for success upon 
cunning manipulation rather than upon the 
political education of the masses; while it 
creates hatred for all independent opinion, 
ostracizes all who attempt independent action, 
and justifies a moral sentiment and practice 
in political affairs which the same men would 
be ashamed to exhibit in private life. This 
is the political system which finds its associ- 
ate and advocate in the Political Conscience, 
that low grade of moral sentiment which 
grows in the atmosphere charged with low 
expediencies and sordid aims, from which all 
high and ennobling ideals have departed. 
Now, the prosperity and permanence of our 
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national institutions depend npon tiie break- 
ing up ci "this worship (rf tiie af^liances of 
liberty in place of liberty itself'* ; upon put- 
ting the true theory of what a party ought to 
be as the servant of the people and agent of 
a moral order to the front instead of that 
policy and ideal approved by the Political 
Conscience ; and also upon the growth of a 
%ody of men who will cany the very highest 
morality into active politics. 

It is alike the teaching of history and of 
philosophy that this Political Conscience is a 
dangerous manager of public afibdrs. It sub- 
verts the State as a moral order, and is so far 
a step to^s^ard anarchy. Man is a moral be- 
ing with moral ends, which are the highest 
ends of his life. The State eidsts to guard 
and promote these highest elements of human 
life. But, when a political party exists simply 
as a contrix-ance for the satisfaction of the 
desires and ambitions of a few, it is not pos- 
sible for common interests to be promoted or 
the moral ends of society to be secured. 
Public morality is not likely to be advanced 
by men who feel justified in using any means 
to secure partisan advantages. The man 
who uses corrupt political methods is not a 
safe guardian of the nation's sanctities. The 
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progress of a nation cannot spring from a 
junto who put plunder above principle. The 
intense partisan does not have a sufficient 
comprehension of the vital facts of human 
society to be practical. Probably no one is 
so purblind and unpractical as the so-called 
"practical politician." He may have enough 
practical ability to devise plots and divide 
patronage; but such combinations are short- 
lived, and such craft is a weakness. 

The Political Conscience is an unreliable 
and deceptive guide, because it has no hold 
upon what is essential and eternal in human 
life and public affairs. The man who sees 
before him only the interest of a faction and 
an advantage for the moment, who judges 
every policy by its effects upon his personal 
standing, and who uses means that inevi- 
tably bring disgrace, — he is in no sense a 
practical man. To be practical, a man must 
have sympathies that range beyond the limit 
of party, a vision that includes the common 
interests of humanity, an eye undimmed by 
prejudice and fanaticism, and a heart un- 
corrupted by sordid motives. The practical 
statesman is he who lays hold of the abiding 
elements of society, who identifies himself 
with general interests, and works for uni- 
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versal ends with means which no investigat- 
ing committee can discredit To be practical 
is to be true and just. The demagogue is 
an apostle of the unreal and the visionary. 

The ideal of party policy to which those 
under the guidance of the Political Con- 
science devote themselves has no lifting 
and civilizing power, but rather corrupts and 
then closes the springs of progress. To 
fulfil its destiny, the State, like the individ- 
ual, must be fired by some great and author- 
itative aspiration. Some commanding ideal 
which lays hold of the sympathies, engages 
the conscience, and arouses the heart, is 
the source of national greatness. The truly 
practical statesman carries his appeal to the 
moral sentiment, and wins. Men who cry 
down moral sentiment in advocacy of stat- 
utes and party schemes as remedies of social 
evils show little appreciation of the ulti- 
mate forces of civilization. The matter of 
supreme importance always is whether a 
party stimulates the moral sense of a people ; 
whether it satisfies the craving of the human 
heart for perfection, and exacts of the masses 
the virtues of humanity and heroic self-sur- 
render to some noble policy. The supreme 
forces in a nation's life are its love of jus- 
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tice and its hatred of oppression. But that 
policy approved by the Political Conscience 
does not address the heart with any author- 
ity. It presents no ideal that creates rever- 
ence and inspires devotion. The pursuit of 
patronage is not the school of patriotism. 
The doctrine that the end justifies the 
means afEords no moral tonic for young 
minds. That partisan intolerance of indi- 
vidual independence tends to destroy the 
very love of freedom which is the organic 
force of our nation. The serious defect 
and harm of party management, as it often 
exists among us, is that it does nothing to 
cultivate the better elements of human nat- 
ure and nothing to enlist the heroism of the 
citizen or invest public life with any sublime 
meaning. 

Of this I am profoundly convinced : That 
the Political Conscience must give place to a 
truer and nobler political sentiment and ideal. 
But, as the political spirit is formed by con- 
tributions from so many sources, it is difficult 
to devise any means which at once will effect 
this needed change. Such a transition from 
the Political Conscience to a more rational 
and catholic political spirit must depend 
upon certain radical and far - spreading 
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changes in the popular habits of thinking 
and feeling respecting public afEairs, and 
also upon what experience shall teach re- 
specting the evils and dangers of a sordid 
political policy. The time will come when 
a reaction will set in against those methods 
which rob the vote of its value and which 
destroy the moral ends of government. The 
evils of a false political spirit will become 
intolerable, and the self-protecting power of 
society will assert itself. 

The hot-bed in which that sentiment and 
ideal respecting public affairs, which I have 
called the Political Consciencei germinates 
and grows, is the spoils system by which our 
Civil Service is so largely controlled to-day. 
And there is here the opportunity for another 
Garrison to organize and lead a crusade against 
a great and many-sided evil, rooted in our 
common selfishness and supported by long 
usage. And to destroy it will require a per- 
sistent and uncompromising opposition, simi- 
lar to that which the great abolitionist brought 
against slavery. There is as good a chance 
in this direction for earning an enduring fame 
and conferring untold benefits upon human- 
ity as any man ever had. 

The evils of the spoils system are infinite. 
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and they ramify into every nook and corner 
of our national life. The distribution of 
patronage consumes the time of our elected 
servants and blocks the legitimate work of 
government. It surrounds public office with 
an atmosphere which corrupts our best men, 
while it demoralizes the work of legislation. 
It brings to the front the cunning dema- 
gogue, and gives us a class of public men 
who degrade the ideals of the young. Is it 
not a fact that we have come to dread ses- 
sions of Congress and of Legislatures as 
carnivals of selfishness, while we feel re- 
lieved when the day of final adjournment 
arrives } That we anticipate a political cam- 
paign with dread and disgust, as a scourge 
of slander and unreason ? That official posi- 
tion, instead of conferring honor, raises in 
the public mind the suspicion of the occu- 
pant's integrity, political life having come to 
be looked upon as so much baser than other 
callings? That young men almost every- 
where take it for granted, in their discus- 
sion of the merits of different vocations, that 
political success can only be won by the 
tricks of the demagogue ? That we are glad 
to have people know as little as possible of 
the actual methods by which laws are made. 
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so shameful is the process that, were the in- 
side history of lq;islation generally known^ 
public respect for our statutes would be de- 
stroyed ? That political newspapers are not 
expected by the masses to tell the truth? 
Now, is not this a lamentable state of a£Eairs, 
— a state of popular opinion which augurs ill 
for the future of America, even if so extreme 
an opinion is not warranted by the actual 
facts? And what has brought us to this 
shameful level in politics, so much lower 
than the level of our ordinary a£Eairs of life, 
but the reign of political {latronage in our 
Civil Service, with its base methods and cor* 
rupting spirit ? 

The spoils system has created the office- 
seeking epidemic, which unsettles thousands 
and turns them from profitable employment, 
educates them in all manner of meanness, 
and leaves them at last stranded and neg- 
lected nonentities. The fact that there are 
a hundred applicants for every five positions 
means a craze for office that is not only dis- 
gusting, but alarming. It means a decay of 
self-reliance and a vicious estimate of official 
stations. The frequent remark, ** That man 
has held office long enough and he ought to 
step aside and give others a chance," — as 
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though public office were simply an open 
door to plunder, as though there were no 
chances aside from office-holding, — this re- 
mark shows the depth to which the demor- 
alization of public sentiment has gone in this 
direction. But, worse than all else, the spoils 
system makes our national election a struggle 
for a III 00,000,000 prize, the aggregate of the 
salaries which our Congressmen now claim 
the right to distribute among their favorites. 
What does this mean > It means that politi- 
cal activity is largely a matter of bargain and 
sale, and that money will be used in every 
canvass to a shameful degree. It means ex- 
travagance and inefficiency in our govern- 
ment. It means demoralization of public 
men and wide-spread suspicion of political 
leaders. It means that suffrage has come to 
have only a commercial value and that voting 
is simply a formal ratification of decisions 
rendered by King Caucus at the dictation of 
place-seekers. It means the domination in 
all national affairs of the Political Conscience, 
with all the attendant evils which have been 
described as flowing from it. 

Now, this insane passion for office must 
cease, or it will debauch our people beyond 
the possibility of redemption. This spoils 
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system must be destroyed, or the liberty of 
the American dtizen will become a fiction. 
I am not an alarmist, nor am I a pessimist ; 
but I believe that this system will sooner 
or later subvert our republican institutions, 
unless it is itself abolished. And I very 
much doubt whether any other great reform 
or any considerable political progress in any 
other direction will or can be made until 
elections and official life are freed from the 
baleful influence of patronage. The greed 
for political plunder, which we see about us 
everywhere to-day, is indeed a bar across the 
path of every social and economic movement, 
while it is the power behind the throne which 
supports King Caucus in all his usurpations 
and despotisms. The Political Conscience 
will be supreme as long as the spoils system 
continues. 

I do not speak as a Republican or as a 
Democrat, but as an American citizen, with- 
out any desire to pass judgment upon either 
party. In fact, both parties have approved 
this reform in their platforms, while both 
have more or less failed to keep their pledges ; 
but it is not for me to decide which has been 
most recreant. In reality, profession has far 
outrun performance in both cases, because so 
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small a proportion of either party have heart- 
ily believed in Civil Service reform, or been 
willing to live up to it. Even to-day, the 
earnest friends of this movement are com- 
paratively few. And, while there have been 
certain administrative gains during the past 
few years, I doubt whether the public mind 
is so favorably disposed toward the reform as 
eight years ago. Certainly, a vast majority 
of our citizens still believe that " to the vic- 
tors belong the spoils " ; and even our better 
politicians frankly say, " What is the use of 
parties, and victories at the polls, if not to 
take our friends in out of the cold.?" The 
slow progress made in recent years is due 
not only to the lack of vigorous and system- 
atic agitation which would have confirmed 
and increased public sentiment, but more 
largely to the broken pledges of both parties 
and the ridicule into which the reform move- 
ment has been brought by the unwise actions 
of some of its advocates. 

The objections urged against Civil Service 
reform are, to my mind, finical and fictitious. 
The claim that it would create an official aris- 
tocracy is pure nonsense. How an aristoc- 
racy could ever develop from the tenure upon 
good behavior of men in offices disconnected 
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with politics is beyond comprehension. The 
assertion that the system is undemocratic is 
absolutely baseless. It is the ''Boss rule/' 
made possible by the spoils system, which is 
so destructive of the fundamental principles 
of popular government. The contention that 
political inactivity would result from this re- 
form is the exact opposite of what would 
happen. To-day, political principles are often 
mere mottoes carried by men who are striv- 
ing for official plunder. Sever patronage 
from politics, and we should have a wider and 
healthier political activity. The criticism 
that merely formal examinations are no test 
of fitness touches only an incidental detail of 
administration. The essential principles of 
Civil Service reform are : (i) That purely 
clerical or administrative offices shall not 
be distributed as patronage by occupants of 
purely political positions; and (2) that the 
tenure of these civil servants of our govern- 
ment shall depend solely upon efficiency of 
service. And these principles are simply 
the incarnation in active methods of that 
moral ideal for which the nation ought to 
exist, and for which patriotism ought to 
strive. 

The advantages to be derived from the 
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system of administration contemplated by the 
Civil Service reform are so great and evident 
that it is not to our credit as a people that 
they have created so little public appre- 
ciation. Can any one give a single reason 
why the business of our government should 
not be conducted upon strictly business prin- 
ciples ? The politics of my postman or the 
pension examiner, as has so often been said, 
is no more important to me than his color or 
theological opinions ; and there is no more 
reason why a Congressman should control 
his appointment than the selection of a bank 
clerk. What I want is efficiency of service, 
and that can never be permanently insured 
in the highest degree until efficiency is made 
the sole test and requirement for appoint- 
ment and continuance in office. And the 
destruction of the spoils system would not 
only purify politics and give us more effi- 
cient public servants : it would create every- 
where nobler ideals and worthier ambitions. 
Here is, I believe, one of the greatest of the 
unfought battles of the Republic ; and I am 
confident that, when the crisis comes, the 
American people will have enough patriot- 
ism, love of right, and intelligence to carry 
the battle forward to a complete victory. 
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There is perhaps little that many of us can 
accomplish for this much needed political 
reformation ; but there are some things which 
we can do to restrict the evil influences of 
the Political Conscience. It stands every 
thoughtful and earnest 'citizen in hand, and 
I appeal especially to the young, to do all 
that he can to create a public opinion that 
shall insist that political affairs be conducted 
in accordance with the very highest morality. 
As freemen, we must not only discharge our 
political duties with fidelity as ethical obli- 
gations ; hut, more than this, we must oppose 
with all our manly energy as an intolerable 
fallacy the notion that a lower morality is 
more justifiable in politics than anywhere 
else. We must demand of our leaders some- 
thing higher than the ethics of war; we 
must demand that our politicians be public 
servants using honorable methods and repre- 
senting the general good ; we must demand 
that the power of money bow to the moral 
necessities of government ; and we must 
make our demands felt in eveiy possible 
way. 

It stands us in hand to encourage inde- 
pendent opinion and action. Factions are 
bad, and indifference is worse, but the tyr- 
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anny of party is the seed of imperialism. 
Says Emerson, "To stand for the private 
verdict against popular clamor is the office of 
the noble." We must divest ourselves of the 
illusion that parties are invested with super- 
natural sanctities. A party is not an anointed 
Messiah to be worshipped, but the agent of a 
principle; and, when it puts expediency above 
the common good and reckons partisan fealty 
higher than character, then it ceases its 
functions as a true party. The safety of our 
nation depends upon that body of men who 
carry the highest moral sentiment into polit- 
ical action, disconnected from the desire for 
office. 

And we may well give heed to these wise 
words, written almost a half -century ago, by 
one of the most intelligent and far-seeing of 
our citizens, Francis Lieber : The members of 
a party " ought to feel, and act as if they felt, 
that before all they are citizens of their coun- 
try, and that their position as such is not 
changed by the party; consequently, that 
the party does not treat itself as if it were 
the country, or a sort of privileged aristoc- 
racy to which the others are to be made pas- 
sive subjects only, and that it does not show 
a spirit of bitter persecution as soon as a 
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member feels himself conscientiously bound 
to dissent on some measure from the pre- 
vailing opinion." The picture of a political 
millennium a great way off, you will say. An 
unrealized ideal, no doubt, but an ideal that 
We may well inlay into Our lives by patience 
and heroism, that the millennium may be 
brought a little nearer. 
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MORAL AND RELIGIOUS INSTRUC- 
TION IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

nPHE time was, and that not long ago, 
when the State not only had religious 
functions, but was itself a religious estab- 
lishment. Its highest offices were filled 
by churchmen, while ecclesiastics were by 
virtue of their position State officials. The 
policy of the State in foreign relations and 
domestic aflEairs was very largely shaped by 
religious interests. The State took account 
of the religious beliefs of its people, it pro- 
hibited sceptical writings, and it punished 
heresy as a crime. Its wars were religious 
wars; its treaties were ecclesiastical docu- 
ments. Then all schools were built upon 
religious foundations ; their chief studies 
were theological; and their primary aim 
was to prepare men for service in the 
Church. Education was in those days an 
ecclesiastical method more than a means of 
human development. 

The causes which have led to an abandon- 
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ment, more or less complete, by the modem 
State, of these ecclesiastical f tmctioiis are 
mainly these: — 

(i) A profound change in the attitude of 
the people toward Rome. The Roman 
hierarchy became discredited, especially in 
the sixteenth century, by its own injustice 
and venality ; and a popular conviction grew 
up that the Papal power subordinated all 
national interests and the general welfare 
of humanity to her own selfish aggrandize- 
ment. Revolt was inevitable; and that re- 
volt shattered the ecclesiastical ideal of 
government associated with the Catholic 
Church. 

(2) The consolidation of the small powers 
of Western Europe into great nations raised 
up rulers, who, in becoming conscious of their 
own powers, became jealous of their rights; 
and, in making and executing plans of their 
own, they were carried into opposition against 
Rome, and toward a secular ideal and policy. 

(3) The rise to power, at the close of the 
Middle Ages, of the industrial type of society 
tended to secularize the State in two ways : 
First, the energies of the individual were lib- 
erated, and each man became conscious of 
the dignity and importance of his own life. 
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These centres of industrialism were the 
homes of a sturdy passion for liberty. In 
them the evils of priestcraft were under- 
stood, and the authority of the Church was 
resisted. And, as the right of private opinion 
began to be realized, the conclusion was in- 
evitable that government must retire from 
the control of belief to the maintenance of 
civil justice. Second, industrialism destroyed 
the ascetic spirit and the sacerdotal ideal. 
The growing prominence of economic inter- 
ests replaced the clerical habits of thought 
with a secular tone and temper, and people 
began to feel that government ought to 
devote itself to the affairs of this world. 
The State must not only be the guardian 
of freedom : it must foster social progress 
and humane interests. Thus all the re- 
actions produced by commercial and indus- 
trial activities carried the State toward a re- 
duction of its functions to secular affairs. 

(4) The revival of learning brought forward 
the classical ideals of antiquity, which were 
absolutely opposed to the teachings of the 
Church respecting individual character and 
national duties. The increasing study of 
Roman jurisprudence established and empha- 
sized the idea of natural rights in place of 
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the dogma of ecclesiastical authority. The 
growth of the scientific spirit closely associ* 
ated with the new learning, by destroy- 
ing belief in the superstitions of the Church, 
brought the clerical ideal into discredit, while 
it fostered respect for the affairs of this 
life and stimulated temporal activities. 

(5) The multiplication of sects, under the 
impetus given to the assertion of private 
opinions by Protestantism, compelled govern- 
ments to withdraw from ecclesiastical affairs. 
The State, to enjoy any peace and to main- 
tain any authority, was forced to become 
secular when its people became divided 
into several rival church organizations. The 
growth of sects in England has gradually 
secularized the government ; for though an 
established Church continues to exist, yet it 
is an anachronism, and in reality civil gov- 
ernment is carried forward without any 
special reference to dogmatic or ecclesiastic 
cal matters. 

The co-operation of these and other causes 
has tended to secularize the modern State, 
so that civil government has practically be- 
come independent of the Church ; while the 
afEairs of religion have been removed more 
and more from political control to private 
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management. There have been no religious 
wars since the peace of Westphalia, in 1648. 
Ecclesiastics hardly ever occupy civil offices ; 
and church interests have no prominence in 
political movements. Throughout the civil- 
ized world the civil power has practically 
ceased to punish heresy as a crime, and out- 
side of Russia hardly any State attempts to 
exercise any religious censorship over the 
press. 

Frederic Harrison has well stated the spirit 
and object of the modern State : "About all 
the functions of the State there runs one 
common characteristic : in the first place, 
they concern men in their material lives, in 
the free employment of their industry, and 
the facilities of common intercourse. In the 
second place, they act in material ways by 
the arm, ultimately, of the policeman and the 
turnkey ; they stand apart from the sphere of 
persuasion, they act only when the mass of 
the citizens are practically agreed." What a 
nation simply as a people may need or be is 
one thing ; what they may see fit to do 
through their government is quite another 
thing. It is well for a nation as a people to 
have a rich and vigorous religious life ; but 
the modern spirit has determined that the 
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cultivation of the religious life is not one 
of the functions of civil government The 
celebrated argument of Mr. Gladstone, which 
even Lord Macaulay so inadequately an- 
swered, is fatally weaJc at this point. It fails 
to take any account of the profound differ- 
ence between the corporate life of the nation 
and the functions of civil government. We 
are a Christian nation in a certain sense, 
considered solely as a people; but the gov- 
ernment of the United States is neither 
Christian nor infidel : it is simply non- 
religious. 

The work of Roger Williams, John Locke, 
and other kindred spirits, for the seculariza- 
tion of the State, is too well known to need 
description. In Germany, Puffendorf " drove 
the theologians out of political science, and 
founded a purely lay theory of the State " ; 
while Frederick the Great " was the first to 
emancipate Europe religiously, and to create 
the purely Secular State." The French Rev- 
olution, with bloody hands, tore asunder the 
bonds which united Church and State, and 
laid bare the natural rights of man as the 
true basis of government, which, in the 
words of Locke, must derive its power from 
the people and use it for the people. In the 
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United States, by a more peaceful process, 
our fathers established, not simply universal 
toleration, but perfect religious equality, by 
making it unconstitutional for any State to 
enact any law respecting an establishment of 
religion. The civil government of our land 
is subject to no ecclesiastical dictation ; and 
the churches within our borders are subject 
to no civil authority in matters of belief. 
We have practically realized this secular 
ideal. With us, not only are Church and 
State absolutely separate from each other, 
the State attempts no religious functions 
and possesses no religious dogma. The Sec- 
ular State is therefore, in the United States, 
an accomplished fact; and our civil institu- 
tions have and can have no ecclesiastical 
duties or spiritual offices. And while some 
of our courts have held that Christianity is 
in a certain way the law of the land, yet 
these decisions have in the main been Very 
vague ; and, so far as any of them have taken 
ground against the purely secular theory 
of our government, they have misstated the 
genius of our institutions, while they have 
been condemned by the manifest destiny and 
essential spirit of our National Ideal. 

In Europe, however, the union of Church 
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and State still exists in a fashion ; but it is 
the result of tradition and inheritance, while 
it is the cause of infinite vexations. See, for 
instance, how much disorder and disruption 
have resulted in Scotland from the question 
of patronage. And to-day, the clearest and 
most religious minds of Germany realize that 
Church and State must be separated before 
there can be any considerable popular growth 
of piety. But in Italy, the British Isles, and 
France especially, there has been great prog- 
ress in the last half-century toward the com- 
plete secularization of the State. 

Yet some eminent men seem blind to the 
fact that the United States is a secular na- 
tion. In a recent review article, entitled 
"Religion in the Public Schools,*' the late 
Dr. A. A. Hodge made the following aston- 
ishing assertions on a single page: First, 
Christianity is a supernatural revelation from 
God, recorded in the Bible ; and it is an orig- 
inal and essential element of the law of the 
land. Second, the State must interpret the 
lessons of Scripture for herself, as far as 
these bear upon her peculiar duties. Third, 
yet the State is not an ecclesiastical organ- 
ization. It would be difficult to match the 
errors, the confusions, and the contradictions 
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of this single paragraph. The State must 
interpret Scripture, we are told, yet it is not 
an ecclesiastical organization. But how can 
the State authoritatively interpret Script- 
ure, a religious revelation, without being an 
ecclesiastical organization } You might as 
well say that eating is not swallowing. And 
could anything be more absurd than the 
assertion that the Bible, as a supernatural 
revelation from God, is the law of the land, — 
the very thing prohibited by all our constitu- 
tions ? And while some of our people are 
guided in. their lives by parts of its teachings, 
as they may well be, who follows the spirit 
of Esther or lays to heart the imprecatory 
Psalms } And what legislature ever appeals 
to the supernatural authority of the Bible? 
Dr. Hodge would have us think that the old 
New England theocracies are still alive. The 
State must interpret the lessons of Scripture 
for herself, he declares. Are, then, Ezekiel 
and Timothy parts of our statutes ? But do 
Congressmen follow the proof-texts.^ Are 
the judges of our Supreme Courts simply 
Bible commentators } Indeed, what a fine 
time we should have if the State did attempt 
to interpret the Apocalypse and apply the 
Levitical law! 
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It is often argued that Christianity is a 
part of the law of the land, because our 
Puritan forefathers tried to set up on these 
shores a theocracy based upon the pattern 
found in the Scriptures. But people who 
so argue forget that the experiment was a 
failure; they forget also the history that 
we have made since that day. And what 
great men said on this subject, before we as 
a nation had completed our political evolu- 
tion toward our manifest destiny as a Secular 
State, is of no value or authority. Some 
things which cannot be ignored have hap- 
pened since the days of John Cotton or even 
Daniel Webster, And the position of Chris- 
tianity in New England two centuries ago is 
no more a precedent for us than the behavior 
of the men of that age respecting witches or 
heretics is a rule of action binding upon us. 
This question cannot be settled by appeal 
to precedent or technicality or the authority 
of great names, but by the essential and in- 
herent genius or character of our people, as 
it progressively discloses itself in our national 
life. And the one thing that becomes clearer 
and clearer is that public opinion, social cus- 
tom, and civil policy are declaring more and 
more emphatically for the Secular Ideal. 
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The religious beliefs of our people and 
the popular estimate of the Bible do not 
come into the discussion of the question, 
because the State has ceased to exercise 
religious functions. And this movement is 
not only irresistible, but beneficent. As 
Lecky remarks, " The secularization of poli- 
tics is the measure and the condition of all 
political prosperity." And we may add that 
the separation of the Church from the State 
is the measure and condition of all religious 
prosperity. The only way to make piety 
real and vital is to take it out of the reach 
of officialism and locate it in the individual 
heart. The Secular State is, then, no sudden 
creation, the freak of frenzied enemies of 
religion. It has come out of the slowly 
accumulating experiences of mankind, as the 
political spirit has carefully and laboriously 
gone forward in its earnest quest for a gov- 
ernment that at the same time shall be best 
for the individual and for society, that shall 
give the Church the largest possibilities and 
the State the greatest political efficiency. 
The Secular State is, too, the creation of 
religious men, who have persevered in their 
course with noble heroism in the face of 
persecutions, and who have worked with 
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large views of humanity and in obedience to 
the manifest teachings of history to fiashion 
a government where politics shall be free 
from religious hatreds, and where the Church 
shall be free from the despotisms and corrup- 
tions of politics. We may lament, we may 
denounce; but the Secular State is the ex- 
pression and the outcome of a resistless 
tendency which will crush any man or in- 
stitution that stands in its way and attempts 
to impede its progress. 

Now, the secularization of the State in- 
volves and necessitates the secularization 
of its schools. Says Professor William H. 
Payne, "The neutrality, or absolute non- 
theological character of the school in all its 
grades is but the application to the school of 
a rule that has prevailed in all our social in- 
stitutions." The conclusion is self-evident : 
The State must have schools to educate its 
children ; for, as Mr. Edwin D. Mead well 
says, "no State can long endure, whose 
children are not educated in hearty sympa- 
thy with its institutions and with its own 
fundamental principles." But, as the Secu- 
lar State, which our nation is by manifest 
destiny and by the express declaration of 
its fundamental law, has no religion, it fol- 
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lows, as a necessity, that its schools can 
rightfully and lawfully have no religious in- 
struction whatever. There is no possible 
escape from this logic. If we have a Secu- 
lar State, we must have a secular school. 
" Compulsory support, by taxation or other- 
wise, of religious instruction, is not lawful 
under any of the American constitutions," 
is the conclusion of Judge Cooley. To de- 
mand that there be religious instruction in 
our Public Schools is virtually to demand 
that the State shall cease to be secular by 
establishing a religion and becoming eccle- 
siastical. Logically, there is no stopping 
short of a State religion, if religious instruc- 
tion is insisted upon in the Public Schools ; 
for how can a State school teach religion, 
when the State itself has no religion } The 
primary question is. Shall the State be sec- 
ular or ecclesiastical } The school question 
is a minor problem dependent upon this. If 
we put religious instruction into the schools, 
we cannot logically stop until we put the 
religious dogma taught into our constitu- 
tion ; but this would destroy our Secular 
State. Let, then, every man who is i» favor 
of religious instruction in our Public Schools 
consider well the implications of his demand ; 
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Does he want a State reli^on ? If not, then 
his request is perfectly illogicaL 

There is another important implication in 
this connection, which the advocates of relig- 
ious instruction in our Public Schools and 
for the injection of Christianity into our 
Federal Constitution fail to realize. The 
assumption of religious functions by the 
State would involve the inevitable corre- 
late, State supervision of our churches. If 
churches want their Christianity put into 
the government, then they must submit to 
governmental interference in their own 
affairs. There must be perfect reciprocity ; 
and let those who ask the State in its schools 
to teach their dogma consider whether they 
want the State to dictate in their church 
matters. 

This is vastly more than a question of 
constitutional interpretation ; it is a question 
of civilization. Such considerations as the 
value of religion and the value of the Bible 
have no bearing upon the question. The 
State in becoming secular passes no judg- 
ment upon those topics ; it thereby takes 
no step to discredit the Bible, and it as- 
sumes no hostility to religion. The Secular 
State, from reasons both of justice and of 
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policy, withdraws from that sphere of human 
thought and action ; and, having withdrawn, 
it cannot rightfully and lawfully enter it again 
in the direction of education, for the State 
cannot carry any religion into the school- 
house until it adopts a religion, and then it 
ceases to be secular. Dr. Hodge strangely 
asserts, " The system of Public Schools must 
be held, in their sphere, true to the claims of 
Christianity, or they must go, with all other 
enemies of Christ, to the wall." But the 
schools of a Secular State can have nothing 
to do with the supernatural or with any other 
claims of religion. To be non-denominational 
is not enough ; they must teach no religious 
dogma. Yet, in taking this position, they be- 
come enemies of nothing but intolerance 
and superstition. In this fact, that the State 
is secular, lies the answer to those who favor 
providing various kinds of religious instruc- 
tion, according to the religious beliefs of 
the families represented. The State can no 
more have a multiform religion than a single 
established faith. It can no more teach three 
dogmas about God than one ; for, as a Secular 
State, it has relinquished all teaching in that 
direction. In this fact, also, lies the answer 
to those who ask for a division of the public 
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fatnds among deoominatioaal scImm^ To 
tax pec^e to raise funds to sui^wrt deooib- 
tnational schools is an ecclesiastical bisrineSs ; 

. it is becomii^; a party to religious instrue- 
tion. And a Secular State can engage In 
no such business ; it can never he the agent 
of any religious organization. But the Sec- 
ular State, or its necessary and only Inti- 
mate educational institution, the secular 
school, is not godless. It is simply a polit- 
ical ot^anization for the conservation of cer- 
tain interests, among which theology and 
worship are not included. The word "god- 

. less" is no more appropriate in this connec- 
tion than when applied to a medical society 
or to a bank corporation. 

The Roman Catholic argument against 
secular schools is, in its essential nature and 
by logical implication, an argument against 
the Secular State. The Catholic demand, if 
allowed, would compel our government to go 
to Rome for orders respecting everything, 
or surrender not only its essential functions 
of education, but its very existence as an in- 
dependent institution. The Catholics have 
the same objection to godless governments as 
to godless schools. They hold to De Maistre's 
ideal, — that the spiritual power ought to 
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control the temporal power. Their objec- 
tions, brought against the secular schools, 
are equally applicable to the nation itself; 
and this Papal hierarchy will not be satisfied 
until it has destroyed the Secular State. If 
the Catholics succeed in closing the Public 
Schools, they will restate and reapply their 
old argument, thus : We object to paying 
taxes to support a godless State. No com- 
promise will satisfy them, — neither rejecting 
the Bible nor introducing the primary affirma- 
tions of universal religion. Rome tempora- 
rily accepts the inevitable, but never com- 
promises. The real question at the bottom 
of all this agitation is. Shall we maintain 
our Secular State, or go back to the Dark 
Ages } Whenever discussing the school 
question, we must always remember that it is 
only a subordinate part of that larger problem. 
And it will be well if careless critics of our 
Public Schools lay to heart in this connec- 
tion a solemn warning. Let such persons 
remember that by these very denunciations 
they are -putting a club into the hands of 
Catholics by which they will strive to strike 
down not simply the secular school, but the 
Secular State. They even now quote with 
great glee these Protestant criticisms of the 
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Public Schools. Our secular schools are far 
from perfect ; but, on the whole, they are the 
best that the world has ever had, and theu: 
underl3ring policy must be maintained if we 
keep the Secular State. So, unless one 
wishes to become a coadjutor of Rome, let 
him support and improve, but not malign, the 
common school system. 

The Catholic complaint of injustice has 
basis only when the secular ideal is imper- 
fectly carried out ; and it is unfortunate that 
it is imperfectly carried out in many cases. 
When the Public Schools are absolutely neu- 
tral, which they are not always, no possible 
wrong is done to any one. When they at- 
tempt to teach simply such things as frac- 
tions and spelling, there can be no injustice 
in taxing Catholics to support such teach- 
ing ; for those things belong to what is uni- 
versally accepted as knowledge. And when 
the Catholic asks, *'I want the infallibility 
of the Pope taught along with fractions and 
spelling," he asks what the State as a secu- 
lar institution cannot possibly do. The 
State in teaching such neutral studies as 
fractions and spelling does all that the mod- 
ern State can do. And the charge of injus- 
tice against this system is, by implication. 
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an act of disloyalty against the Secular State. 
If Church and State are to be separated, as 
the lessons of history teach and as modern 
influences tend, then church dogma and State 
education must be separated ; and the alter- 
native before us as Americans is for the State 
either to adopt a religion — an absolute im- 
possibility — or to surrender its sacred right 
and imperative duty of education, which 
would bring disaster to our free institutions 
and ruin to the cause of liberty in America. 
If the Catholic refuses to avail himself of 
this neutral teaching which the State pro- 
vides, he may use the privilege given him by 
our Constitution to provide such teaching as 
he desires, — a privilege which, let us remem- 
ber, Catholic States never willingly granted 
to opposing faiths. In providing neutral 
teaching (that is, teaching upon non-religious 
subjects), the State does all that it can to 
accommodate the religious differences of its 
people ; and it goes as far as a Secular State 
can go without sacrificing its own existence. 
If the Catholic insists that fractions must be 
accompanied by the dogma of Papal infalli- 
bility, he takes a position that the modem 
State cannot recognize. His charge that it 
is unjust to tax him to support secular 
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■cbocdt is Tirtuatly a denial that the Secular 
State has a ri^t to exist, for these are the 
Mily gchoolB that luch a State can have ; and 
a State must educate its youth, or be false to 
its highest obligations. The State is not to 
Uame if he makes no use of the secular 
schools; for, in providing them, it obeys the 
essential principle of its Constitution. To 
accommodate the CathoHc, the Secular State 
itself must be destroyed. 

The charge of immorality and irreligion 
brought against our Public Schools is a seri- 
ous one. In the Catholic World, November, 
1886, we read: "Secular education, as it is 
called, has had time even with us to prove 
itself ; and what is the result ? The infi- 
delity, communism, and socialism of the 
age ; lack of reverence for all that has been 
considered sacred ; the immorality of society 
that might shame a Sodom and Gomorrah, 
— these are the fruits of secular education." 
Some Protestants, I am sorry to say, use 
similar language. This is a serious chat^e ; 
but is it true ? Where are the facts to sup- 
port it ? Our socialism is an importation ; 
a poisonous fungus of foreign growth; a 
fungus produced, too, where a theolc^cal 
catechism is taught from two to six hours 
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a week in every school. Our communists as 
a class have never been inside the Public 
Schools ; and they are in no sense a product 
of our institutions. Our anarchists, as a 
rule, were reared where the State forces 
religious instruction upon its children. And, 
of those American born, more have come 
out of the parish schools than out of the 
Public Schools. 

That many of our criminals are compara- 
tively well educated is true enough, as might 
be expected in a land of general intelligence, 
but that their criminality is due to the Public 
School system is one of the most irrational 
assertions that a human mind ever made. 
The causes of crime are many and deep- 
seated, while the moral character of each 
individual is the resultant of a great many 
tides and tendencies. To pass by the saloon, 
the coarse materialism of the age, political 
disorders, social disintegration, — largely due 
to an enormous influx of immigrants of a 
low grade and the break-up of a long revered 
faith, — and pitch upon secular education as 
the sole cause, is a blunder so ridiculous that 
nothing but the influence of blind bigotry 
can explain why any intelligent man should 
ever have committed it. 
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But just what is meant by infidelity, of 
which secul^ education is said to be prolific ? 
Infidelity, as the word is used by Catholics 
and by some Protestants, the Public School 
does perhaps foster, — that infidelity which 
destroyed the Inquisition and swept foul in- 
humanities ofiE the earth; that infidelity 
which asserted the rights of the soul against 
the world's cruelest tyranny. Secular schools, 
which teach the sanctity of the soul, em- 
phasize reason, and cultivate a love of free* 
dom, must necessarily foster that rationalism, 
so often called infidelity, which denies the 
right of any institution to torture a man 
for his opinions ; but this so-called infidelity 
the modern world has come to honor as su- 
preme fidelity to God and man. If, however. 
High School and University graduates, as a 
rule, are disinclined to believe in miracles and 
the more rigid dogmas of mediaeval theol- 
ogy, and if this is what is meant by infidel- 
ity, we must not charge the result so much 
to secular instruction as to the spirit of the 
age, which permeates all our institutions. 
As a matter of fact, the ratio of such infi- 
dels is higher in State schools across the 
ocean, where creeds are enforced, than in 
any of our secular schools. And Rome 
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loses ten young men whom she herself has 
educated, from the infection of scepticism 
which fills the air, to every one of her chil- 
dren made sceptical by the Public Schools. 
The Papal Church suffers from being behind 
the age rather than from our secular educa- 
tion. Therefore, let her indict the true 
offender. Modern Culture. 

But irreverence toward God, disbelief in 
such religion as is described in the Sermon on 
the Mount, indifference toward Jesus, neglect 
of home sanctities, cruelty to the weak, — 
such infidelity as that our Public Schools do 
not foster. Where, for instance, will you find 
among young people less profanity than in 
our High Schools .> Certainly, not among 
the pupils of parish schools ; for it is a noto- 
rious fact that it is from them that we hear 
nearly all of the vulgar and profane language 
that greets our ears upon the street. 

The character and influence of our Public 
Schools are made by the teachers who pre- 
side over them. What, then, are American 
teachers } Look at the men and women who 
come together in State and National teach- 
ers' associations. Who are they ? The most 
thoughtful, earnest, hard-working, painstak- 
ing, and self-sacrificing class in the State. In 
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intelligence, singleness of purpose, purity of 
life, there is not a priesthood in the world 
that will compare with them. Is it not a 
frightful slander to call our Public Schools 
irreligious, when, in fact, they are taught by 
as noble and saintly a band of workers as 
ever consecrated themselves to the service of 
humanity ? You cannot make the American 
people believe that our secular schools are 
turning our land into a Sodom, so long as 
they are under the direction of such men 
and women. Nor can we set a system down 
as a failure, which has given us our Websters, 
Gaifields, Greeleys; oar Garrisons, Pai^cCi^ 
and Whittiers. And it is a shame to call 
our schools godless, when taught by such 
noble men and women. God may not be 
there in the dead words of a dogmatic cate- 
chism ; but he is there in the heart and brain 
of the true teacher, which is infinitely better. 
There is nothing so godless as that imposi- 
tion of dogma which paralyzes the growing 
reason of a child. 

Now, a Catholic, like a Jew or a Unitarian, 
is as good as anybody else, if he behaves 
himself ; and many there are who live noble 
lives, and I would always appreciate and 
honor the good in the Catholic church. Bat 
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this charge of immorality against the Public 
Schools comes in very poor taste from a 
religious body which furnishes more than 
one-half of the criminals of our cities, where 
its people number less than one-third of the 
population. The products of secular educa- 
tion will compare favorably with those of 
any other system. Our secular Universities 
can show as good a record, not only for 
scholarship, but for earnestness of purpose 
and integrity of life, as can be found any- 
where in the world. Where is there less 
virulent hatred of religion than among their 
undergraduates 1 Or where is a higher moral 
sentiment expressed than in the literary pro- 
ductions at the State Universities of Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, or Wisconsin } Look a mo- 
ment at the alumni of our State institutions 
for liigher education. Are they making a 
Gomorrah of our earth } The question is 
absurd. For purity, humanity, and rever- 
ence, what literature will surpass — nay, even 
equal — that which has come out of these 
secular institutions of America.? Let the 
Catholic who traces everything evil to our 
Public Schools pause a moment, and look at 
the moral degradation of Spain and some of 
the South American nations, and consider 
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whether his ecclesiastical system has any 
great superiority. The simple truth is that 
a comparison with other systems does not 
warrant these charges against our Public 
Schools. If any farther comparisons are 
needed, all we have to do is to go to Western 
Europe in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies. In those ages, the Catholic Church 
was supreme master in every department of 
human life. The ecclesiastical system was 
tried upon an immense scale and with drastic 
thoroughness. But what came of it ? Social 
disorders too numerous to catalogue and too 
awful to describe. The failure was complete 
and Rome lost half her territory. That ex- 
periment America cannot afford to repeat. 

And yet the situation begins to become 
alarming. The Catholic hierarchy is strong, 
sagacious, and persistent; and from it the 
mandate has gone forth to destroy our system 
of secular education. The Public School is 
beginning to encounter an opposition which 
will grow more and more vigorous and viru- 
lent until it succumbs to priestcraft or the 
American idea triumphs. Here, too, is one of 
our unfinished battles; and the time is not far 
distant when every citizen will have to take 
his stand and every lover of American liberty 
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will be obliged to do his utmost. Four im- 
portant facts are worthy our careful atten- 
tion : I. In many localities in our country, 
the system of free secular schools does not 
exist. 2. Hundreds of thousands of children 
are to-day receiving an un-American educa- 
tion, a training which gives them a spirit 
antagonistic to free institutions. 3. An op- 
position to the Public Schools is rapidly 
growing among Protestants, fostered by the 
carping criticisms of chronic grumblers and 
by bigots who are afraid of the light of the 
nineteenth century. 4. Catholics have re- 
cently become bolder and more aggressive 
than ever before, and even now the Lutherans 
and some other conservative Protestants are 
ready to join hands with them against what 
they call our godless schools. Few of us 
appreciate the strength of this opposition,, 
the extent to which dissatisfaction with the 
common school system has spread, or the 
powerful array of enemies which favorable 
conditions would develop. 

Our fathers may have expected more from 
our free school system than can ever be 
realized. It is not the panacea of all human 
evils. But the person who talks of the utter 
failure of the Public School is either deficient 
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in patriotism or enslaved to prejudice. The 
maintenance of secular education is bound 
up with the destiny of our free American 
institutions; and religious liberty does not 
include nor permit, as some churches seem 
to imagine, active disloyalty to the funda- 
mental political principle of our nation. 

And, while parents have the right to pro- 
vide for the education of their children in 
private or parochial schools, it is neverthe- 
less both the right and the duty of the State 
to insist by fair and friendly supervision that 
such schools be thoroughly taught, and also 
that they a£Ford an American education, — an 
education in sympathy with the sentiments 
of human equality and universal liberty. 
The exaggerated claims for the rights and 
sanctity of the family must not be allowed 
to blind us to the fact that the State, so far 
as its own existence and its essential princi- 
ple are concerned, is superior to the family. 
Roman Catholic ecclesiastics are to-day rais- 
ing a loud protest against secular education 
in pretended defence of the rights of parents. 
But this is only a pretence to cover the 
claims of the Papacy; for Rome allows its 
families no rights, but demands unquestion- 
ing obedience to its dictates. They are 
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strange champions of the rights of parents, 
who deny to parents liberty of thought and 
the right of private opinion ! And the use 
of this sophistical argument is not very 
creditable to the leaders of the Catholic 
Church. 

Two convictions are deep rooted in my 
mind: i. Our system of secular education 
will in the near future be subjected to as 
strong and bitter an attack as the most pow- 
erful hierarchy in the world can make, and 
we may well forearm ourselves for a long 
and momentous struggle. 2. I believe that 
the American spirit will be victorious, and 
that the free school will go down the ages 
hand in hand with the free State. The 
national sentiment, though not obtrusive, is 
pervasive; it plants itself in a surprisingly 
short time as an imperial influence in the 
breast of the immigrant; and it is a powerful 
solvent of superstition. That sentiment is 
mightier than Rome; it is the child of the 
nineteenth century; and neither the nine- 
teenth nor the twentieth century will ever 
surrender to the tenth. 

We come now to the question, What 
place has the Bible in the schools of the Sec- 
ular State ? As a religious revelation, or the 
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80ui:ce of dogma, no place at alL For the 
Secular State cannot be the patron of any 
dogma or the custodian of any revelation. 
There is no going behind this fact It may 
be obscured by sophistry or condemned by 
sentimental prejudice, but the fact itself can- 
not be removed. The Bible as literature, to 
be read as literature, has the same place in 
the Public Schools as Shakspere or Homer. 
To read Job is as legitimate as to read Ham- 
let, if it be read just as Hamlet is read. But 
the Bible has no place in the Public Schools 
as an authoritative statement of religious 
ideas or as a means of worship. This follows 
of necessity, because the State, being secular, 
can have nothing to do with a religious ser- 
vice or with religious instruction. To assert 
that the Bible ought to be read as a religious 
exercise is equivalent to asserting that the 
State ought to have a religion. That thrusts 
upon us the problem, What religion shall 
the State adopt ? Even lovers of the Bible 
do not want to go as far as that ; but, to be 
consistent, they must go as far as that, or 
cease to claim a place in the Public Schools 
for the Bible as a religious revelation. The 
secular school is not an enemy of the Bible. 
It simply refuses, in loyalty to the constitu- 
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tion of the Secular State, of which it is a 
part, to make any formal religious uses of the 
Bible. This policy does not exclude the 
Bible from the schools: it simply excludes 
certain ecclesiastical uses of the Bible. 

Many urge that the Bible may be so used, 
because it is not sectarian, but simply relig- 
ious. But this does not touch the point. 
The secular school must be more than non- 
sectarian ; it must be religiously neutral. 
The Bible-reading may be non-sectarian ; 
but, if engaged in as a religious exercise, if 
the Bible is treated as a revelation, it is con- 
trary to the spirit and law of the Secular 
State, however frequently it may be done. 
We hear it said that stopping such Bible- 
readings is practically closing the fountain 
of civilization from which our fathers drew 
their inspiration. Now, without giving any 
estimate of the Bible as a civilizing agent, 
we may safely say that our forefathers got 
whatever they did out of the Bible by a very 
different process than the Bible-readings 
which we are asked to have put into our 
Public Schools. What they got out of the 
Bible they obtained by a prolonged private 
study, not from the formal reading of a few 
isolated verses by the schoolmaster once a 
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day during terra. This form of argument 
does our forefathers injustice; and, were 
they able to speak to us, they would de- 
nounce the assertion that such Bible-read- 
ings were the fountains of their civilization. 
And, while there are a hundred thousand 
pulpits and a million Sunday-school teach- 
ers engaged in enforcing the Scriptures in 
our land, it is folly to claim that ceasing to 
use it for religious purposes in the Public 
Schools is depriving our people of -the 
Bible. 

We hear it said, also, that it is wrong for 
our Public Schools to teach the history of 
Caesar and rule out the history of Christ. 
But the story of Jesus' life, when taught as 
Caesar's life is taught, is not ruled out. It is 
only the dogmas which cluster about Jesus 
that are ruled out ; and, if such dogmas 
clustered about Caesar, they, too, would be 
ruled out. It is needless in the discussion 
of this subject to consider the character of 
the Bible. It is unnecessary, for instance, to 
show that some of its ideas of nature are 
contrary to those taught the child by sci- 
ence ; that some of its morals are barbarous, 
that its historical statements are often con- 
flicting and incorrect. The whole question 
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turns upon the fact that such Bible-reading 
as is demanded, being a religious exercise, 
is contrary to the spirit and law of the Sec- 
ular State. The whole argument lies, not 
against the imperfect character of the Bible, 
but against its ecclesiastical use in a secular 
school. 

Doubtless, the strongest and most temper- 
ate argument for the use of the Bible in the 
Public Schools was made by Horace Mann 
in the Eighth and Twelfth Reports of the 
Massachusetts Board of Education. Mr. 
Mann said all that can be said on that side, 
and he wrote with great clearness and ear- 
nestness. And though we must all revere 
him as a most excellent man who did a monu- 
mental work for American education, yet it 
is evident, I think, to the student of to-day, 
that his argument fails to make good his 
thesis. It must be remembered that he 
wrote half a century ago, before the secular 
character of our government was as clear to 
people as to-day. And, as we turn his pages, 
we see that he was fatally hampered by two 
considerations. He wished to commend 
popular education as far as possible to a 
prejudiced public, especially sensitive at this 
point ; and he was willing to sacrifice a good 
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deal to make the system successful as a 
whole. Again, the atmosphere of his own life 
was filled with notions inherited from Puri- 
tan New England, which have since passed 
away, but which kept him at that time from 
a clear apprehension of the necessities of 
our secular government. Horace Mann was 
fifty years nearer the Mathers than we, and 
on this account he was unable to look upon 
this question as rationally as he would if 
alive to-day. His argument is pervaded 
with assumptions which he never would 
have made if he had fully g^rasped the mean- 
ing of the secularization of the State, which 
is the American ideal. 

Passing, however, from this point of view, 
it seems perfectly self-evident that such 
merely formal and fragmentary Bible-reading 
is neither just to the Bible nor beneficial to 
the pupil. It is using the Bible as a fetich, 
as a thing of magical power, rather than as a 
record of truth and aspiration. Reading the 
Bible without comment is the very worst 
kind of reading ; a practice sure to become a 
dead formality; a practice that makes the 
Bible an object of superstition. Our Puritan 
ancestors understood this so well that they 
would not have any such Bible-reading even 
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in their church services. It would be diffi- 
cult to find any one who was ever led to 
understand or love the Bible by such formal 
readings, " without comments.** And, to pro- 
duce deep religious impressions, there must 
be conditions which cannot be obtained at 
such a service in the ordinary school-room. 
Nothing can be worse than for a pupil, day 
after day, to sit unmoved through a religious 
formality. Those who depend upon short 
and formal Bible-readings as an efficient 
means of religious culture lean upon a 
broken stafE ; and it is because we look upon 
religious culture as such a large and impor- 
tant interest that we enter our emphatic 
judgment against dependence upon that 
practice. 

There is another subject closely connected 
with the one already discussed, to which we 
can here give but brief consideration; that 
is, instruction in morals, — a subject which at 
present awakens much interest and receives 
increasing attention. The assertion is com- 
mon that "the public school must teach 
morality, because morality is an element of 
good citizenship." And the opinion is com- 
mon that some code of ethics, or text-book in 
morals, ought to be added to the course of 
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study in our Public Schools. It is urged 
that the heart ought to be educated as well 
as the head, and that a code of duties ought 
to go hand in hand with the multiplication 
table. The object in view, heart-culture or 
moral character, is of supreme importance. 
The arguments in favor of this didactic in- 
struction in morals are plausible. Still, it is 
very doubtful whether such didactic instruc- 
tion will secure the end desired. There is 
no question but that great care ought to be 
taken to make the influences and results of 
the Public Schools as large as possible in the 
direction of character. But there is reason 
to doubt whether "teaching morality,'' the 
addition of a recitation on duties, is the best 
means for reaching such results. The Pub- 
lic Schools must cultivate moral sentiment ; 
it is a question whether they ought to teach 
morality. Every school, to fulfil its highest 
aims and duties, must develop the moral 
nature of its pupils ; but shall this be done 
by a didactic lesson on morals, or by the em- 
bodiment of moral life in the school itself.? 

There is a long and extensive European 
experience which shows the futility and even 
harm of systematic catechetical instruction 
in morals and religion. In Germany espe- 
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cially, religious and moral topics are taught 
very thoroughly in all the schools from text- 
books. Now, what are the results? Does 
this religious instruction make the people 
lovers of the church and keep them in the 
faith of their fathers ? What say the wit- 
nesses ? They are innumerable and all on 
one side ; but the four following are sufficient, 
and they are as competent as any to be ob- 
tained. Dr. James T. Bixby declares, " The 
influence of this upon the growing youth has 
been undoubtedly injurious.** Dr. G. Stanley 
Hall writes, *' The Lutheran Church by uni- 
versal consent is steadily losing its hold upon 
the mental, moral, and social life of all the 
large German communities.** Dr. Theodore 
Christlieb testifies, "There are large par- 
ishes where only from one to two per cent, 
of the population are regular church-goers.'* 
Professor Friedrich von Schulte asserts, ** It 
may be safely said of Austria that seventy- 
five per cent, of the educated men and fifty 
per cent, of the women neither attend church 
nor go to the sacrament ; and, with the excep- 
tion of a very few districts, every indication 
of religion has well-nigh vanished from family 
life." Thus, even in Catholic districts, didac- 
tic school instruction on moral and religious 
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topics atterly fails to create moral sentiment 
or rdi^oas life. In these facts vre find a 
conc!iisi\x answer to those who ask that re- 
ligious instmction be introduced into our 
Pulilic Sdiools. When rtie Cadnlic f±azges 
tint secnlaT schools make pei^e iirdi^ou, 
we need <»lj point to Aostiia. where the 
schools direcU J contndled bj the priests ng- 
waStf £ul to nuke people either devout or 
loyal to Rome. 

It may he said that this Emopean e^im- 
CDoe does not touch the point, hecanse Uicre 
the ducf efftvt lies toward rdigtoos edocar 
tion, whereas moral f*r-tiin|r alon^ such as 
is here proposed, would be fruitfal of good 
results. But, of the two, it is easier to per- 
petuate a faith than to create a character 
by catechetical teaching. And, if experience 
shows that such teaching fails to perpetuate 
a faith, it may be taken for granted that it 
will have less power to create character. 
Moreover, both religious and ethical training 
belong to the same great task, the culti- 
vation of the feelings. And essentially the 
same method is needed to develop pity as to 
develop reverence. So that, if didactic in- 
struction has failed in the one case, it wilt 
inevitably fail in the other. The value, there- 
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fore, of this European experience lies in 
the fact that it proves that didactic instruc- 
tion is powerless to cultivate the emotional 
nature; and the moral teaching proposed 
will no more develop the ethical powers of 
the heart than the religious catechism has 
the spiritual susceptibilities of the German 
people. 

Our minor objection to anything like text- 
book or didactic moral teaching in our Public 
Schools is that the schools are overcrowded 
already with text-books and the pupils dis- 
tracted with a multiplicity of topics. Our 
major objection is that any such instruction 
gives only what the pupil already knows, 
while it fails to give the moral power which 
the pupil really needs. Children early reach 
a knowledge of what is right and what is 
wrong, and surprise us by their ability to 
give the reasons which make an act right or 
wrong. In disciplining a school, the teacher 
seldom has to inform a pupil that an action 
is unjust ; the task is to make the pupil feel 
that it is unjust. Children know that lying 
is wrong ; they do not have to learn it from 
a text-book. And nothing can be put into a 
text-book that will create the truthful dispo- 
sition, which is the all-important thing. 
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What the child needs in the school, as in 
the home, is not so much ethical instruction 
I mora! atmosphere, contact with moral 
sentiment in action. Character is not de- 
rived from lessons learned, but from inspira- 
tions felt. Moral power grows through per- 
sonal experiences with moral forces and from 
association with persons who possess moral 
vitality. Moral sentiment is always imparted, 
' it is never taught. In the spiritual world as 
in the organic world, life is created only by 
life. You cannot mechanize benevolence, 
and as little can you impart a passion for 
holiness by didactics. What children need 
more than catechism or mora! code is ethical 
environment, — such environment as every 
well-conducted school affords. And always, 
morality is imparted by personal influence 
rather than by lessons committed. This was 
the gospel o£ Rousseau, that apostle of mod- 
em education of whom John Morley writes, 
"The most valuable of fais notions was bis 
ui^ent contempt for that fatuous substitutioQ 
of spoken injunctions and prohibitions for 
the deeper language of example and tfae more 
living instruction of visible circumstance. 
For belief in the efficiency of preaching is 
the bane of educational systems." 
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The fact is that our Public Schools, with- 
out text-book on ethics or formal moral in- 
struction, are efficient training-schools of 
character in more ways than one. 

I. Moral lessons are impressed upon the 
pupil by all the educational material which 
he there uses. Moral sentiment is held in 
solution by the reading-books, which are full 
of the choicest specimens of the world's lit- 
erature. In every mathematical operation, 
the necessity of exactness, fidelity, and verac- 
ity is enforced. In historical studies, moral 
laws are illustrated upon a large scale and 
moral qualities are made impressive by the 
lives of great men. All these facts are res- 
idences of moral influences which play contin- 
ually upon the pupil's nature like a tonic 
breeze. And this training is all the more 
efficient because it comes informally and op- 
erates independent of any preachment. To 
remind children continually that they are 
in this way becoming moral would destroy 
that good influence and arrest their growth 
in character. So that, to turn away from this 
vital training to a set exercise, observed for 
the sake of being good, would be a great 
misfortune. It would make our schools far 
less moral. 
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2. The <iiscipline of the school m itself 
affords a very precious trsiniiig in morals. 
We, doubtless, seldom realize how much is 
gained for higher civilization by the attend- 
ance of a child for even six years upon our 
Public Schools. There he is put during his 
formative period of life into an atraosphere 
and under a discipline which afford him train- 
ing in nearly all the rudiments of good cit- 
izenship. Let us enumerate a few of thera: 
punctuality and habits of order; the lesson 
of obedience and reverence for the rights and 
feelings of others as human beings ; the sanc- 
tity of property and the necessity of truth- 
fulness ; a manly bearing and respectful 
speech ; the consciousness of independence, 
tempered with the recognition of communal 
interests and obligatii^ns ; the steadiness of 
purpose cultivated by task-work and the im- 
portance of fidelity illustrated by every reci- 
tation ; the sentiment of equality and the 
feeling of justice enforced by the constant 
pressure of experience, — these and other 
moral qualities of highest moment are for- 
ever being imparted by the vitalizing condi- 
tions of the school. 

3. The personality of the teacher is the 
chief source of moral influence. The pres- 
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ence of the teacher, if a proper person for the 
position, is worth more than a thousand text- 
books, though they all may be as good as the 
Sermon on the Mount. In the casual judg- 
ments which the teacher passes upon persons 
and events ; in the patience and self-control 
which he exercises upon himself, and which 
spreads from him by a subtile contagion 
until it infects with moral health every pupil ; 
in the looks of approval and disapproval with 
which he meets the behavior of children ; in 
the decisions which he passes upon the con- 
duct of those under his control ; in the tones 
with which he speaks to the dullest girl or the 
most timid boy ; in the forgiveness which 
he enjoins and practises; in the veracity 
which he displays and the sincerity which he 
inspires ; in the kindness which he bestows 
and the self-sacrifice which he recommends, — 
in all these acts and attitudes the true teacher 
makes his school a school of applied morals,, 
where character really grows. 

Shall, then,,our Public Schools teach a formal 
moral code ? No, rather let them possess a 
moral atmosphere, derived from the person- 
ality of the teacher. For there is only one 
way to increase the moral power of the 
school ; and that is, not by creating didactic 
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machinery, but by investing in noble teachers. 
Place a Horace Mann in a school-room, and 
that school will possess more moral power 
than resides in all the ethical handbooks 
in the whole world. We must, then, put 
our faith and our money into teachers of the 
very highest character; and we may be sure 
that where they are, there will be moral 
culture ripening noble manhood and woman- 
hood ; for more powerful than everything 
else is moral life itself. 
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THE RELIGIOUS DESTITUTION 
OF VILLAGES. 

'117 HEN, in riding across the country, we 
approach our thriving villages with 
from five hundred to five thousand inhabi- 
tants, what first attracts our attention is the 
forest of church spires. And the foreigner 
is always surprised when he counts them ; 
for he finds more churches in one of our vil- 
lages than in many of the large cities of 
Europe. Villages of half a thousand people 
almost always contain three or four meeting- 
houses, even when the farming community 
tributary numbers scarcely more people than 
the village itself, so that each religious soci- 
ety, if all were church members, could not 
have over fifty families apiece. There are, at 
least in our North-western States, many vil- 
lages of a thousand inhabitants that have as 
many as six churches ; some, as many as 
nine. In the smaller cities the number of 
churches is not so great in proportion to the 
population ; but there are many cities of ten 
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thousand people^ with fev cotuitxy people 
tributary to its chuiclie% whem as many as 
twenty churdi edifices ma^ be counted. 

Now, our first thought on seeing the forest 
<rf spires in our villages prompts an exclama* 
tion of gratitude at such evidences of piety. 
We naturally conclude. How much . religious 
life there must be in those communities to- 
support so many rdigious oi^;anizations! 
Indeed, we are led to amend the memorable 
remark of Jesus, and say. The harvest truly 
is great, and the laborers are* many. But a 
closer examination of the facts convinces us 
that the forest of spires is not, after all, an 
evidence of religious life and social progress ; 
and the more we look into the matter, the 
more we realize that the condition of religion 
in our village communities is one which calls 
for feelings of sadness rather than for feel- 
ings of gratitude. 

For, in the first place, this large number 
of churches shows a sad lack of social unity. 
The structure of society is not homogeneous, 
but disjointed and discordant, — a condition 
largely caused by differences of race. For- 
eigners in coming to America persist in 
bringing the old country along with them; 
and, quite naturally, they try to make their 
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neighborhood a little Ireland, a little Nor- 
way, or a little Germany. They must have 
the church of their fathers ; and, being in a 
strange land and being thrown in upon them- 
selves, they insist on making their own 
church a good deal more dogmatic and ex- 
clusive than the churches of their Father- 
land. It is natural enough that foreigners 
should pursue this course; and yet, while 
unfortunate, it will be corrected by their 
children's children, who, trained in an Amer- 
ican atmosphere, will realize that it is their 
duty, not to transplant the old country to 
these shores, but first and last to be Ameri- 
can citizens. 

If foreigners, in coming to America, would 
only be more anxious to assimilate with the 
people of this land in which they find wel- 
come, and less anxious to preserve the pecul- 
iarities of their old home, from whose tyr- 
annies they were glad to flee, they would 
make the problem of American civilization 
much easier. However, Time, the great 
physician of social evils, will work a cure. 
Indeed, a cure is being wrought wherever 
these foreign elements are not massed to- 
gether; for, where the children touch Amer- 
ican life to any considerable extent, they 
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quickly yield to this mighty solvent and be- 
come thorough Americans. Yet, as afFairs 
stand to-day, this disinclination of our foreign 
population to adopt the language and cus- 
toms of America shows itself in a religious 
policy which stands in the way of social 
unity, — a policy which not only cuts them 
off from the civilizing influences which they 
need, but weakens the social life of the whole 
community. 

We freely admit that foreigners often have 
elements superior to native Americans ; and, 
if they would only associate more with 
Americans, they would add these superior 
elements to the common stock of our na* 
tional life. Social attrition is a great civil- 
izing process. But when they isolate them- 
selves, and thus cut themselves off from the 4 
g^eat currents of American thought and ac- 
tivity, they lose what they have that is best, 
while they become stagnant, narrow, and 
one-sided. These numerous village churches 
reveal, then, how many lumps of unnational- 
ized material we have in our midst, in which 
there is piety, but a piety which sadly lacks 
the spirit and method of American civiliza- 
tion, while it adds little to the life and prog- 
ress of the community at large. 
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In the second place, and this is the more 
important point of view, this forest of village 
spires illustrates the principle of theological 
dissent — of doing as one likes, as Matthew 
Arnold puts it, of asserting one's speculative 
opinions and making them the basis of relig- 
ious co-operation — carried to the most sterile 
and unlovely extreme. This multiplicity of 
churches, with its subdivision of social ener- 
gies, is the ripened fruit — and a noxious 
fruitage, too — of the dogmatic spirit in re- 
ligion. It is what has come out of two 
centuries of teaching that a creed is more 
important than character. Men have for 
many ages been taught that the world can 
only be saved by a correct notion of elec- 
tion and justification; that God loves us 
not for what we are as moral beings, but for 
what we believe respecting baptism and the 
mystical offices of Jesus ; that we must 
assert our theological opinions to secure 
heaven, because they are the essential ele- 
ments of religion. And these spires show 
how well men have learned the oft-repeated 
lesson. 

One man, believing that immersion is the 
only true baptism, rallied his neighbors and 
built a church to represent that notion. An- 
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other, believing that sprinkling will suffice 
and that the independence o£ the local con- 
gregation is the New Testament pattern, 
went to work and built a Congregational 
church. Still another, believing that baptism 
and regeneration are simultaneous, persuaded 
some of his friends to help him build a church 
to represent that dogma of baptismal regen- 
eration ; but, when he brought an organ into 
his Campbellite church to help the singers, 
one deacon went oH and built a new meeting- 
house that should have no "ungodly music- 
box," because no such instrument is men- 
tioned in the Apocalyptic account of the New 
Jerusalem, and this deacon must have a 
place where his private theological opinion 
can be advocated. Another citizen, believ- 
ing in election as taught by Calvin, called in 
a Presbyterian minister to show people the 
one true way to heaven ; while his neighbor, 
believing that grace is free and that man 
elects himself, felt that he must have a pul- 
pit to proclaim his views, and so he harbored 
the revivalist until a Methodist Episcopal 
church was built. And behind all these the- 
ological differences, finding stimulus and jus- 
tification in them, have worked petty rivalries, 
family feuds, and partisan hatreds. 
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Thus, one after another, six church spires 
have gone up in the little village ; and each 
represents, not a new ideal of conduct nor a 
new method of human helpfulness, but a 
different shade of theological belief respect- 
ing matters that really are no part of vital 
piety. Of course, the founders of these 
churches have had faith in God and a desire 
to bring in the kingdom of heaven ; but the 
existence of these six churches in the village, 
instead of one, is not due to the fact that 
there was so much love of humanity that it 
could not flow in one channel, but rather to 
the fact that there were six sets of men and 
women with peculiar and distinct theological 
notions which they wanted advocated, and 
the advocacy of which they considered the 
divinely appointed way of salvation. Tliis 
forest of spires marks, then, not so many 
fountains of moral power and spiritual fervor, 
as palms the springs of the desert, but rather 
so many distinct and warring opinions re- 
specting such dogmas as election, baptism, 
and justification, which are claimed to be 
the essence of religion and finalities of 
human thought. Surely, all these churches 
shelter true religion ; but the master motive 
which reared them was the desire to win 
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men to belief in the peculiarities of a cer- 
tain creed. 
I One after another, each society was organ- 
' ized, not to serve as a different post of duty 
or as a superior agency for religious educa- 
tion and humane service, but rather to be, as 
each congregation claimed, the best, if not 
the only, portal to heaven. And the intoler- 
ance often manifested by each toward the 
others shows how poorly we have learned 
the primary and essential principle of Chris- 
tianity as taught by Jesus ; namely, the 
Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of 
r man. And, doubtless, the explanation of our 
failure as a people to become practically 
and thoroughly Christianized lies in the fact 
that we have so over-emphasized the dogmas 
about Jesus that we have neglected to culti- 
vate his spirit. 

Now, does this large number of churches 
in our villages lead to abundance or destitu- 
tion of religious life and moral sentiment * 
What answer do we find, when we carefully 
examine the character of our villages ? Is 
there any broad, rich social life in these 
communities? Is there a general intellect- 
ual activity, bearing fruit to the good of man 
and the glory of God? Is there any relig- 
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ious authority which commands the public 
conscience and directs public sentiment ? It 
is evident that there is not. There are some 
refined and intelligent persons in all our 
villages; but the people generally have no 
common and elevating amusements, no ade- 
quate moral and intellectual training, no 
generous civic and social ambition. Petty 
jealousies and sordid ambitions are the rule. 
So far as I have been able to investigate, — 
and I have seen a good deal of village life 
in the North-west during an experience of 
twenty years, while I have made many in- 
quiries from men of wide acquaintance in 
other parts of the country, — it is no exag- 
geration to say that the spiritual condition 
of our villages is very far from satisfactory 
or inspiring. There is a great amount of 
idleness, vulgarity, and drunkenness to be 
found there. How many stolid-faced men, 
how many rude and untrained children, how 
many unpromising young people in whose 
faces you read nothing but animality, are to 
be found in them ! Good manners, which 
are a part of good morals, cannot be ex- 
pected where the saloon is almost the only 
public resort where people meet for conver- 
sation and amusement. There is little or 
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Clothing in the way (^ social enter|Hise to 
train the sympathies or refine the habits by 
association of e£Eort or community <A inter- 
ests. Days come and go, and nothing en^ 
ters into the lives of the hard-working people 
to break the deadening monotony of th^ 
exbtence or to extend and brighten th^ 
horizon of thought and asinration. Is it any 
wonder, then, that the saloon is able to 
brand so many with the mark of shsune? 

I have said that litde is done in a corpo- 
f«te way for the higher life of these village 
communities. I do not forget that in many 
places there are branches of the Young 
Men's Christian Association, with whose 
general purpose — physical, moral, and spir- 
itual helpfulness to young people — we must 
all heartily sympathize ; but the spirit and 
method used are such that little but regret 
and disapproval can be said of them. That 
movement is too much of a proselyting ma- 
chine for Orthodoxy to carry forward the 
larger humanitarian work of the age. Its 
leaders are not sufficiently Christ-like to labor 
for man as man, without regard to dogmatic 
beliefs ; they are not sufficiently modern in 
their thought to adjust themselves to the 
demands of the hour ; and they are not suf- 
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ficientlv rational to welcome the scientific 
spirit and use the educational method in all 
its fulness, — the two imperial agencies of 
the time. I would not belittle this institu- 
tion, the earnestness of whose workers I 
fully appreciate ; but it is a great misfortune 
that it is committed to such an antiquated 
philosophy of human life, and managed in a 
spirit so antagonistic to the best, because the 
most humanitarian, tendencies of the time. 
And its unwise emphasis upon dogma com- 
plicates and intensifies the religious problem 
of our villages. 

Our towns are, as a rule, destitute of any 
general intellectual training. The Public 
School does something, — often very much, 
— being, aside from the newspaper, the only 
organ of modern thought there operative; 
but at best it reaches only a small part of 
the total population during a period long 
enough to produce deep and permanent re- 
sults. What earnest village school-teacher 
has not felt himself to be little more than 
a John the Baptist in a wilderness of igno- 
rance.^ There is to-day nowhere anything 
like the New England lyceum, founded some 
fifty years ago by Holbrook, and adorned 
and made powerful by such men as Emerson, 
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Fairer, Pbillips, and many others, — an in- 
stitution which brought people together for 
instruction rather than mere amusement, 
where they might hear the best thou|^t»«( 
the beat minds; the evangel of edocatimi, 
which, though perhaps in a modi^d form, 
every American village needs to-day. In 
some towns thoe is a literaiy club, and in 
others a Chautamjua Circle ; but the scope of 
both is too nairow to afford any g«ienl 
quidcening, and the last has a theolt^icd 
porpose and tendency, vriiioh lessen its rahie. 
So that we may say tiiat our villages, as * 
rule, are destitute of any adequate intdlect> 
ual stimulus or any efficient educational 
agencies of a general character. 

When we come to religious matters, we 
find that the destitution is far worse here 
than anywhere else, in spite of the forest of 
spires. About half of these village churches 
have no settled pastors and only infrequent 
services. Consequently, their church life is 
just enough to waste energy and foster sec- 
tarianism, but not enough to be felt as a 
power for good. Their members, having 
committed themselves to what is there a 
peculiar and unsuccessful form of religion, 
grow narrow and sour in their lonely defence 
of it. 
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In the older parts of the country, even in 
the earliest settled of the Western States, 
every village has its abandoned meeting- 
house, whose unpainted walls and broken 
windows are a sad commentary upon secta- 
rian zeal. In its vicinity are the two or 
three pastorless churches, just mentioned, 
which have enough life to do more harm 
than good. And they live from year to 
year by the aid received from some Home 
Missionary Society. But that, surely, is a 
mistaken policy which leads denominational 
bodies to prolong the existence of religious 
organizations too weak to be of any use in 
the world. Nearly all of our towns are able 
to support all the churches that are needed ; 
and, if religious leaders would but work on a 
level with the thought of the age and in the 
best spirit of the nineteenth century, they 
would be adequately supported everywhere. 
The policy followed does not efficiently mar- 
shal the army of the Lord, nor does it mass 
together any such body of the friends of 
righteousness as it would be possible to col- 
lect by a broader spirit and a more rational 
method. 

Doubtless the interests of religion in Amer- 
ica would at once be advanced very materi- 
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ally if these starved and starving societies — 
one-quarter o£ the total number — were dis- 
banded, and the money wasted by them, 
simply that somebody may have his "ism" 
preached, were used to employ better men 
in the other churches. There is annually re- 
ported a long list of dead or dying churches, 
at the meeting of many presbyteries and 
conferences throughout our land ; and these 
churches die, in the first place, because there 
is no room for them, and, in the second 
place, because they have never done any- 
thing to deserve prosperity. 

The other village churches which have 
settled ministers, with the possible exception 
of the one which is the fashionable centre of 
the town, have to strain every nerve to pro- 
vide for running expenses. Neither money 
nor energy is left for any general work of 
education or philanthropy. That is called 
a successful church year when at its close 
there is no deficit. The great number of 
churches in our villages, then, makes the 
supfx>rt of the minister a merely financial 
question, the all-absorbing topic of church 
discussions and the sole object of every ac- 
tivity. The anxious deacons and stewards 
have no other aim but to raise as much 
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money as possible in the easiest way possi- 
ble. The result is that the problem of mere 
subsistence outranks the question of benefi- 
cent service. Energies that ought to be 
spent in generous and practical ways for the 
good of the community at large are wasted 
in catch-penny enterprises. Even the minis- 
ter is robbed of moral power ; for the stress 
of the church for money is so great that he 
is restrained from denouncing particular sins, 
lest the indispensable subscriber or pew- 
holder be offended. And unseemly sectari- 
anism is fostered, so that every new-comer is 
pulled here and there for his patronage, with 
little thought respecting his character or the 
good that is to be done him. Surely, there 
must be something wrong in a policy which 
absorbs all church energies in these tempo- 
ralities, and incapacitates a religious society 
for that humanitarian work which is the need 
of the hour and the very essence of piety. 

And yet, is it not true that in our villages, 
generally, the church almost always asks for 
help instead of giving it? It pleads with 
people for a subscription to pay its own debt 
rather than for co-operation in universal bene- 
factions. It organizes young people in fairs 
to get money to buy an organ for their own 
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enjoyment, whereas a church o£ the living 
God ought to train them in those highest 
moral sentiments which are produced by as- 
sociated labor in behalf of humane interests 
as large as the common welfare of mankind. 
What spiritual inspiration can an organiza* 
tion impart, when its public appeals are 
solely for money to keep itself alive ? What 
noble consecration can it create, when its 
administration looks no farther than the pay- 
ment of its current expenses ? What enthu- 
siasm for reform can it kindle, when its 
social ministries are devised for the sake of 
the income that may be derived from oyster 
suppers or some similar appeal to the great 
American stomach? 

When the church shall escape from that 
petty policy which simply contemplates the 
means of subsistence, and when it shall call 
to men for co-operation in those sublime en- 
deavors which are in spirit humane rather 
than theological, and in scope inclusive of 
the whole community, then we shall have 
a religious organization that will deserve 
to live ; and such a church will have no lack 
of support. The raising of money for ex- 
penses will engage but a small part of its 
time and vitality. But, as long as there are 
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so many churches, the problem of subsist- 
ence will be foremost ; and so long also will 
our villages suffer from religious destitution. 
But perhaps one of the chief misfortunes 
in this connection is that the ministers 
whom these small and struggling societies 
are able to support cannot be expected to 
possess any power as religious teachers and 
leaders. When there are so many churches 
in a small town, the sum of three or four 
hundred dollars is as much salary as any 
of them can pay. And while I would not 
measure men by a money standard or reduce 
this problem to its mercenary aspects, yet 
it is reasonable to infer that, when the vil- 
lage principal is paid a thousand dollars a 
year to teach the children, it will be impos- 
sible to obtain a competent religious teacher 
for one-half or one-third that sum. Here, 
then, we touch one of the chief reasons why 
the religious teaching in our villages has 
little or no authority. Such ministers as 
can be obtained for these very small salaries 
have not enough rational power to command 
the attention of the intelligent, while their 
character is not sufficiently attractive and im- 
pressive to inspire the depraved. They can- 
not speak powerfully or helpfully to young 
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people, because, as representatives of the 
old theology, — which is more of a mythology 
and cosmology than a luminous doctrine of 
life.^they cannot give religious expression 
to the facts of history and science at hand. 
Instead, they constantly contradict what 
is taught in the common school. 

For instance, they assert that civilization 
is the miraculous product of the Kible, but 
young people learn from the school-master 
that it is a natural growth. They assert that 
free inquiry is dangerous, but young people 
learn from every modern book that free in- 
quiry is not only a necessary, but the safest 
employment of the soul. They assert the 
correctness of the theory of creation given 
in Genesis, but young people learn from 
every printed page the theory of evolution. 
And the religious teacher so far behind the 
science and scholarship of the day, who is 
constantly taking for granted assumptions 
which every modernized mind has aban- 
doned, and who retails from the pulpit 
views of nature and theories of civilization 
which every High School graduate knows 
to be false, — a man of such antiquated 
scholarship cannot commend himself or make 
the administration of religious truth either 
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interesting or inspiring. And such, as a rule, 
must be our village pastors as long as village 
churches are so weak because so numerous. 

Again, such men cannot appeal with 
searching and regenerative power to the 
conscience, because their personality is not 
sufficiently commanding. I would not assail 
the village clergy as immoral ; I simply re- 
cord the fact known to everybody, that ex- 
alted sanctity and impassioned excellence 
are seldom found among them. But truth, 
to be made effective and life-giving, must be 
presented with all the momentum that can 
be imparted to it by lofty character. It 
makes all the difference in the world who 
says things. The sinner is moved when 
the truth is spoken to him by one whose life 
he knows is pure and whose spirit he feels 
is sincere and saintly. It is the personality 
of the preacher that gives even the gospel 
its greatest power. 

Professor Hiram Corson has well stated 
this important truth. He says in his lecture 
on " The Idea of Personality in Browning " : 
"An exalted magnetic personality is the cho- 
rus of Divinity, which, in the great Drama of 
Humanity, guides and interprets the feelings 
and sympathies of other souls, and thus ad- 
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justs their attitudes toward the Divine, 
is not the highest function of such a person- 
ality to teach, but rather to inform, in 
the earlier and deeper sense of the word. 
Whatever mere doctrine he may promul^te 
is of inferior importance to the spontaneous 
action of his concrete life, in which the True, 
the Beautiful, the Good, breathe and live. . , . 
Christianity has only to a very limited extent 
been perpetuated through the letter of the 
New Testament. It has been perpetuated 
chiefly through transmission of personalities, 
through apostolic succession, in a general 
sense, and through embodiments of Jesus' 
spirit in art and literature. — 'the statesman's 
great word,' 'the poet's sweet comment.'" 
The speculative errors taught from a pulpit 
do very little harm, if the man who stands 
there from Sunday to Sunday has a noble 
character and a gracious spirit. No matter 
how his lips may affirm everlasting misery, 
his smile will reveal the love of God. A 
man of sublime moral sentiment, though a 
Calvinist in theory, will sanctify and inspire 
a community tenfold more than the clearest 
rationalist of weak presence and dyspeptic 
spirit. 

But, as a matter of fact, — and I do not 
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wish to speak harshly or disrespectfully of 
the American clergy, — the village pastor is 
too often a comparatively weak pulpiteer, 
with no deep experience of life, with no large 
intellectual horizon, and with no impressive- 
ness of character, — qualities much more val- 
uable than smart talk or unctuous eloquence. 
So that, at best, he can do little more than 
use the worn-out phrases and trite warnings 
of the traditional scheme of theology. Now, 
what can such a man, without spiritual gen- 
ius or personal power or mental acumen, do 
to make sinners tremble, to inspire the dull 
with a yearning for virtue, or to guide the 
weak in sure paths of righteousness ? 

It may seem harsh to make these state- 
ments, while it may seem slanderous to 
imply that the average village minister is as 
incompetent as he is here described to be. 
Doubtless, superior preaching may now and 
then be heard in such places, and, doubtless, 
there are some superior men who are so de- 
voted to their work that they are content 
with a meagre salary; but it stands to rea- 
son that in this age it is impossible to secure 
superior men for these pulpits — men of ex- 
ceptional culture and character — for an 
amount of money less than that earned by a 
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braketnan, and not half that received by the 
bead waiter of a summer hotel. And this 
is not taking a low, mercenary view of the 
pulpit, but simply stating frankly what is a 
self-evident fact. 

The misfortune is that these village preach- 
ers, trained in a narrow theology which the 
leaders of their own denominations have 
largeiy outgrown, have nothing to say that 
thoughtful people care to hear ; while, being 
neither interpreters of the conduct values 
of science nor the advocates of philosophy 
as applied to modern affairs nor eloquent 
prophets of the humanities, they have no 
power to influence intelligent men of the 
world. And the result is that, while there is 
a good deal of preaching, the village has no 
religious teaching on a level with its intelli- 
gence, and the incentives to righteousness are 
not presented so as to convince the reason 
or move the heart. 

Every denomination is to-day pondering 
the question with a good deal of anxiety, 
What shall we do to secure an adequate sup- 
ply of capable men for our ministry,' This 
question is the subject of discussion at every 
religious gathering, and the present condi- 
of affairs is the source of alarm to every 
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enthusiastic churchman. The fact is that 
young men of superior abilities show less 
and less inclination to devote themselves 
to the clerical profession. But our young 
people are not destitute of moral earnest- 
ness. There are enough who would respond 
to a call made in trumpet tones for a heroism 
worthy their abilities and on a level with the 
noblest spirit of the age. The present ma- 
terialistic tendencies are indeed strong, and 
yet they alone do not explain this disincli- 
nation of the young to enter the ministry. 
The intellectual bondage exacted keeps many 
from this field. But one of the chief causes 
of the disinclination is the fact that young 
men do not see anything attractive in the 
work of the ordinary pulpit, nor have they 
any desire to be simply what the average 
preacher is. The village churches, as they 
know theim, afford no adequate field of labor, 
of influence, or of honor. There is nothing 
in the position or personality of such minis- 
ters that appeals to the robust and enter- 
prising lad, so as to make him feel that he 
would like to tread in their footsteps. And, 
in my opinion, the only way to attract young 
people of the needed capacity toward the 
ministry is to create a new administration 
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of religion, which shall afford them some- 
thing to do that is commensurate with their 
abilities, and that is also as cosmopolitan as 
the modern spirit- 
It is probable that a careful census would 
show that one-half of those who support the 
village churches utterly repudiate the theol- 
ogy for which they stand, and one-half of the 
congregations^ which always lack some of 
the best and most religious people of the 
town — sit and protest at what the preacher 
says. And certainly, under such conditions, 
religion can have but little vitality, and 
preaching but little authority. Indeed, a 
veritable famine respecting things spiritual 
has fallen on a great many of our villages. 
There are so many churches that their 
pulpits are necessarily filled by men of 
meagre talents, from whom words of power 
are seldom or never heard, and the people 
are often worse than sheep without a shep- 
herd. And the saying of Jesus has to be 
amended so as to read thus : The harvest 
is small because the laborers are so many 
and so inefBcient. 

The village church does not make religion 

too hard by demanding too much, but by 

L demanding the wrong things. The church 
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cannot lift up too high an ideal of life. The 
higher its standard, the more attractive its 
message. It cannot demand too much phil- 
anthropy ; the more it appeals to human sym- 
pathy, the quicker will be the response. It 
cannot create too many activities for self- 
help ; the more it gives men to do, the faster 
it will grow. Religious organizations, like 
all others, must grow by working. The 
church does not and cannot make religion 
too difficult in this . way. What I find is 
this : In every village into which I go, the 
ministers make it impossible for a very large 
number of our best people to join the church. 
What do I mean } I mean that everywhere 
a large proportion of the best men and 
women are kept away from its services and 
activities, because . the church insists that 
they must subscribe to its creed before being 
admitted as members ; it insists on forcing a 
notion upon men against their reason, in- 
stead of marshalling them in co-operation for 
holiness. Now, man is naturally religious. 
He seeks association, he wants to do some- 
thing for his fellow-men, he loves activity 
and comradeship ; but many cannot comply 
with the conditions of membership laid down 
by the church, and, as a result, they remain 
outside, as unchurched. 
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And the ovcr-emphasts of dogma is mak- 
ing it every day more difficult for men to be 
church members, not only because the grow- 
ing light of the time reveals more and more 
imperfections in the creeds, but because men 
trained in the scientific spirit are more and 
more disinclined to commit themselves to 
fixed opinions respecting speculative sub- 
jects. As long as churches stand primarily 
for a theological creed, church bells will ring 
in dissonance rather than in harmony, for 
opinions must differ; and people will be kept 
apart by any policy which places doctrinal con- 
formity above goodness of heart. And so 
long as churches condition their fellowship 
upon creed subscription, many will find it 
impossible to become church members, and 
a large proportion of the community most 
zealous for holiness will be ruled out, simply 
because the modern intellect will have^^?- 
dmn without association rather than a re- 
ligious fellowship conditioned upon servitude 
to Calvin or any other dogmatist. But this 
alienation is both unfortunate and absolutely 
needless. There is no valid reason why we 
should not have both religious co-operation 
and intellectual freedom united in one admin- 
istration of spiritual afiairs. 
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That this religious destitution exists is 
coming to be recognized, though doubtless 
few realize how complete the failure of the 
village church is, considered from the stand- 
point of its possible function as a moral, edu- 
cational, and humanitarian institution. And 
this destitution is many-sided, as has been 
pointed out. The misfortune is not alone 
that a large part of the population have 
ceased to attend religious services, though 
this is serious enough in its way ; it is not 
simply that very many of the best and bright- 
est people have come to look upon the doc- 
trinal statements of these churches with 
indifference or aversion, though this conflict 
between the highest intellectual life of a 
community and what is taught in its pulpits 
as saving faith is a grave matter; it is not 
merely that tho* village church as a rule fails 
to do its duty as a religious institution with 
modern methods and in a catholic spirit, 
though this is bad enough ; it is not that vil- 
lage pastors are behind the times, and so 
waste their energies in trying to impose a 
system of theology which has gone to pieces, 
and which the majority of educated young 
people know has gone to pieces, though this 
ministerial incapacity is sad enough. The 
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gravity of the situation does not lie in any 
one of these facts, but in the system of relig- 
ious organization as a whole, of whose weak- 
ness these are only some of the symptoms. 

Any one may see that I have not exagger- 
ated this destitution, if he will but apply 
himself to a careful study of the facts af- 
forded by any half-dozen villages nearest at 
hand. Or, if he does not have time for this, 
he need only read the articles in the PrincL- 
toii ReviexL; the Nation, and the Andovef 
Rei'iew, to which reference is made at the 
beginning of this chapter. Indeed, religion 
has ceased to be a commanding power in 
human life where a large part of the most 
intelligent and trustworthy men never come 
in contact with a minister except at weddings 
or funerals, when his services are sought not 
for their intrinsic worth, but out of respect 
for public opinion. The church is not a 
very vigorous nor a su£5ciently beneficent 
institution when its policy as an organization 
seldom looks any higher than the payment 
of current expenses. The pulpit is not in 
its best estate when filled by men with no 
knowledge of those historical and scientific 
facts which compel a reconstruction of faith, 
and which, if properly used, would enrich the 
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facilities of religious instruction and multi- 
ply the resources of piety. And this state 
of religion in our village communities is 
brought about by that policy of administra- 
tion which builds churches upon doctrinal 
statements, — a policy which has subdivided 
our population into organizations too small 
to do anything but barely to live and too 
weak to employ for their pulpits any but men 
of very ordinary abilities. 

This condition of affairs is especially un- 
fortunate, as these villages are the organic 
centres which very largely determine the life 
of the surrounding population, while they 
also supply the cities with their fresh blood. 
These are the social units, where, more than 
anywhere else, we need a noble and vigorous 
life, — especially a noble and vigorous relig- 
ious life. Cities may come and cities may 
go, rings may rob and mobs may destroy 
them ; but, if these villages are vigorous and 
wholesome, the State will be secure from 
anarchy. But, on the other hand, if there is 
general political corruption and social degra- 
dation in these villages, the nation cannot 
long endure. It is true that cities afford 
certain advantages and have certain func- 
tions which villages do not possess, and yet 
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the vUb^ commonity is the more funda- 
mental end important socis) orginiim. U 
tbe communal life of theae vfllaf;«a is pore 
and strong, the farmiDg popoktioB anhmd 
will be lifted up; but, if diuobit^ fannm^ 
sons will be ruined. And the cities are 
blessed or cursed according as villages send 
into their stores and offices men of integrity 
or men <^ low cunnmg and sensual habits. 
Therefore, this religious destitutioa of out 
villages is not only sad, but alarming. 

We have recently heard much i^ut tbe'; 
jnnchurched masses in our great atiee. AlMl 
doubtless there is here a problun worthy oor 
serious attention. But, to my mind, the relig- 
ious destitution of our villages is a far more 
serious problem. In a larger population, 
such as the city possesses, though there may 
be a good deal of subdivision, still there are 
people enough to make strong churches, 
which can think about something besides 
mere subsistence. And, though the Protes- 
tant policy of organizing religious institu- 
tions upon a dogmatic basis tends to produce 
disunion in the city as elsewhere, the results 
are not so ruinous as in smaller communities, 
where subdivision means inevitable weakness 
to many and certain death sooner or later to 
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some. Then again, while the village needs 
and could certainly appreciate as good preach- 
ing as the city, yet the salaries paid and the 
freedom granted secure for the city a certain 
number of highly cultivated ministers, so 
that the policy only yields a partial harvest 
of those evils in the city which are so abun- 
dant in villages. 

Now, what can be done to remedy this un- 
fortunate condition of affairs ? Many reforms 
have been suggested, which, however, so far 
as I can see, barely touch the surface of the 
difficulty. Some propose to make the church 
service more attractive by adding more music 
and a brief liturgy. In numerous places, 
the stereopticon has been brought into the 
church to attract and amuse the thoughtless 
and indifferent ; while some pastors, failing to 
obtain a congregation by the ordinary meth- 
ods, have subsidized the brass band of the 
village, and for a time the novelty will un- 
doubtedly draw well. But the kingdom of 
heaven cannot be established by any such 
theatrical devices. Any preacher who adopts 
as the primary object of his work the consid- 
eration. How can I create a sensation and 
bring out the most people? — abdicates his 
position as a religious leader, and degrades 
himself to the level of a mere showman. 
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The chief question is not how many people 
K minister can draw out to hear him, but how 
niuch he can inspire those who do come. 
Religious sentiment can never be cultivated 
Jiy the tricks of sensationalism. Theatrical 
pulpit performances can never create the 
beauty of holiness. To attract people to 
diurch by any except serious methods and 
for any except religious purposes is to turn 
the church into a play-house and to make a ■ 
&rce of piety. How mean a preacher must 
foel who talks of duty, heaven, and God to a. 
congregation that have come, as he knows, 
really to hear the blare of a band or the 
trills of a soprano ! And to what a degra- 
dation of all spiritual sanctities does this 
policy contribute ! Has it come to this, that 
people will listen to a sermon only as it is 
given as the minor attachment to a magic- 
lantern show ? 

No, this attempt to make the church popu- 
lar by making religion theatrical is one of the 
signs of that destitution of which we speak. 
If the people were possessed by a deep moral 
earnestness, and if churches were filled with 
sublime enthusiasm, no such tricks and trap- 
pings would be needed to secure congrega^ 
tions. Imagine the apostle Paul dancing 
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attendance to a popular quartette, or Martin 
Luther travelling with a stereopticon to get 
people out to hear his denunciation of the 
Pope ! And while a liturgy is a good thing, 
if it is created by a deep conviction in order 
to serve a felt need, it is yet true that a man- 
ufactured liturgy, merely adopted to cover a 
defect or meet a fashionable demand, is 
nothing but a mockery and a delusion. The 
seat of this destitution lies too deep to be 
reached by any sensational methods. It is 
not simply by making the church service 
more attractive that the cause of the trouble 
can be removed. 

There are those who contend that the cure 
for this religious destitution of our villages 
must be found in union churches, — churches 
based upon a few essential doctrines of 
Christianity, such as the evangelical denomi- 
nations hold in common. Home missionary 
bodies are beginning to realize the wasteful- 
ness of the policy which fosters a new church 
without reference to the needs of the com- 
munity. This is an age of good feeling 
among the great Protestant sects. The sen- 
timent of fellowship grows ; the disposition 
to neglect non-essentials and emphasize es- 
sentials is everywhere spreading ; co-opera- 
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tion is the watchword among all the Orthodox 
churches, except the Catholic and the Epis- 
copal. And, undoubtedly, some good could 
be accomplished by such union churches ; 
while probably more good would result if 
every denomination would discourage the 
formation of new societies where there are 
enough or too many already. There is, at 
present, a deep tendency in these directions, 
from which many benefits may be expected. 
Hut even this policy is only a palliative ; it 
docs not go to the root of the difficulty. A 
Union church would put a stop to the waste- 
fulness of which meotinn has b^'cn made, and 
to the sectarianism which destroys social 
unity, while it would doubtless secure a more 
capable minister ; but such a union church is, 
after all, an institution set first and foremost 
for the defence of a dogma rather than for 
the cultivation of moral sentiment and for 
the ministry of human helpfulness. It is an 
organization committed to the essentials of 
Orthodoxy ; and, as such, its pulpit is closed 
to modern thought and its methods are in- 
capable of adjustment to the social and edu- 
cational tasks of the age. And, if four of the 
great sects refrain from organizing societies 
in villages where two sister denominations 
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have churches, this policy does not change 
the theological character and dogmatic 
basis of the existing organizations ; and this 
is the real root of the difficulty. These ex- 
isting churches are still creed-bound ; they 
are more intent on securing conformity of 
opinion than on cultivating spirituality of 
life ; and, as long as this is the case, it will be 
impossible for many intelligent people to co- 
operate heartily with them while modern 
knowledge and the modern spirit can have 
but poor expression through their pulpits. 
No process of mere elimination of the 
cruder elements of the creed can secure the 
reorganization of religion which is needed. 
What is demanded is not a mere subtraction 
of obsolete features, but the creation of a new 
type of religious association. A short creed 
may be less objectionable to the modern in- 
tellect than one as long as the Westminster 
Confession, but a church based upon any 
dogmatic statement puts its emphasis in the 
wrong place, and prolongs the delusion that 
mere notions are more important than charac- 
ter and humane service. 

The policy of theological dissent has been 
tried, and the results are not encouraging. 
Churches have been built chiefly to propa- 
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gate certain speculative opinions, and the re- 
ligious destitution described is the lamentable 
I result. Belief in a creed has been made the 
I test of piety, the condition of fellowship, and 
I the aim of preaching ; and the sad results are 
a multitude of societies too weak to do much 
but foster sectarianism, and a preaching too 
I far behind the age to afford adequate in- 
struction or inspiration. To go to the root 
of the difficulty, we must give the church a 
new cofistitution and policy. We must cre- 
ate an administration of religious truth and 
sentiment as wide as the moral and humane 
\ needs of mankind, and make the church a 
place where every right-minded person will 
find it easy to co-operate for holiness. 
There must be a new basis of religious 
association : then there will be an authori- 
tative religious teaching and a fruitful 
church life. This, and not any creed revis- 
ion, or church union, or new liturgy, or 
pulpit theatricals, is the sure remedy for 
the destitution which is under discussion. 

Religion as a corporate life, the Church as 
a social organ, has not received the attention 
which it deserves. As a matter of fact, the 
early Christian Church was powerful, not on 
account of its dogmas, but rather on account 
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of its functions as a new type of social union. 
In spite of its superstitions, which were many 
and gross, and in spite of its irrational 
dogmas, which rooted in intellectual condi- 
tions below the level of the better pagan 
minds, the Church grew and triumphed be- 
cause, as a social organ, it ministered so mag- 
nificently to the moral and humane training 
of men and women. This fact has never 
been sufficiently appreciated or worked out 
by any church historian. And those who, in 
this age, have revolted from Orthodoxy have 
seldom recognized the importance of institu- 
tional life, — of the social impulse working 
through organic methods, by which alone 
the inspirations and achievements of individ- 
uals are gathered up and preserved, and by 
which also the vitality and operation of the 
forces of civilization are prolonged from cent- 
ury to century. So that, while we hear at 
this time much about the restatement of 
religious doctrines, important enough in its 
way, we hear too little about the reorganisa- 
tion of religion. For the creation of new 
methods by which the religious sentiment 
may operate more fruitfully is vastly more 
important than new religious theories. 

This is not an irreligious age. There is 
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iny minds deep faith in the great sancti- 
Ities and verities. It is easy to create enthu- 
\ aiasm for any good cause. It is also easy to 
j secure the co-operation of multitudes for 
Impurely humane enterprises. The newly dis- 
1 covered facts of science and history are full 
I of spiritual meanings. Ever>'where people 
are thinking deeply on religious problems. 
The very atmosphere is charged with so- 
cial zeal and moral earnestness. But the 
church as at present organized affords no 
channel for the expression of this new life, 
while it is incapable of utilizing these rich 
resources. Again we say. We must give the 
church a neru constitution and policy, so that 
we may have a religious institution that will 
unite rather than divide the moral and spir- 
itual energies o£ the community. For, as 
Principal Tulloch wisely remarked: "Unity 
can never come from dogma, as our fathers 
unhappily imagined. Dogma splits rather 
than unites from its very nature." And a 
union church based upon a few essentials of 
Orthodoxy, as stated by the Evangelical Alli- 
ance, is still a dogmatic organization, putting 
its emphasis at the wrong place, splitting so- 
ciety into factions along the line of belief, 
barring out progress, and giving a false de- 
scription of the essentials of piety. 
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The removal of this religious destitution of 
our villages must come then from the re- 
organization of religion with a humane and 
spiritual purpose, rather than a system of 
doctrines, for its bond of union. When the 
church shall welcome all who desire to do 
good and get good, all who wish both to 
seek and to create the kingdom of heaven ; 
when it shall ask at its altar, not, What do 
you believe ? but. What are you willing to 
do? — and when it shall call for helpers 
rather than for believers, then men who 
have been called infidels will gladly carry 
the banner of the Lord. When it shall 
place its emphasis on the Sermon on the 
Mount rather than on the speculations of 
Calvin and Wesley, then the indifferent will 
be touched with enthusiasm and the sinful 
brought to repentance. When it shall strive 
first of all to create a passion for holiness, 
rating conduct higher than opinion, and 
when it shall work for man as man without 
reference to his theological notions, then 
there will be a re-birth of Christianity which, 
in grandeur of results, will far surpass the 
Reformation of the sixteenth century. The 
church that shall mass together in one com- 
mon effort all those who love righteousness, 
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making itself the teacher of all the truth 
known so far as it relates to human life, and 
also making itself the organ of the social 
impulse which is abroad in the world and 
seeking for an agency through which to ex- 
press itself, — this church will bring the mil- 
lennium nearer. 

When the church shall shake o£E its servi- 
tude to the past, cut itself free from external 
authorities, make itself a champion and 
leader in a work as broad as the interests of 
the race, being the first to reach the sufferer 
and the last to leave the sinner ; and when 
it shall associate every person who is willing 
to lend a hand in one general effort for right 
living, consecrating as its divine ordinances 
all those agencies which wipe away tears and 
sow gladness, — then division and indiffer- 
ence will cease, and, where to-day there are 
many churches hardly strong enough to live, 
will arise the church of the Living God, 
because the home of a common humanity. 
It is only by this spiritual and rational ad- 
ministration of religion that a church can 
ever be established which will have a form 
of worship in which all worshipful hearts 
can join, a style of preaching which will 
utilize the existing intellectual resources. 
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and a method of work in line with our edu- 
cational methods and expressive of our phil- 
anthropic sentiments. 

As long as any formal creed is insisted 
upon, worship will be dogmatic and neces- 
sarily offensive to some. But when the or- 
ganization of the church is made purely 
humane, there will spring up a rich devo- 
tional service, unsectarian and undogmatic, 
in which everybody can join, — the expres- 
sion of that reverence native to man as man. 
Matthew Arnold well said, " Worship should 
have in it as little as possible of what divides 
us, and should be as much as possible a 
common and public act." The best prayers 
and hymns are those which, in the sim- 
plest language, express the soul's conscious- 
ness of the Divine and yearning for the 
Holy. And there is vast uniting power and 
great moral tonic in a true service of wor- 
ship. Such a service will do more to win 
the negative and refine the base than any 
amount of argument. But, to do this, wor- 
ship must be free from offensive theologi- 
cal phrases, being the spontaneous utterance 
of those sentiments common to all men. 
One of the things most needed to arouse 
religious life in these villages is a rich devo- 
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^ tional service, tender and gladsome, — not 
phrases said, but the heart's deep feelings 
poured out, — which will lead thought away 
from what is gross and temporal to what is 
divine and eternal. And this truest and 

I most helpful worship is possible only where 
\ church is organized first of all to make the 

I will of God prevail in the lives of men, 
rather than to conform and confine the 

I opinions of men to the beliefs of ancient 

I dogmatists and creed-makers. 

Such a form of church organization will 

i make possible a religious teaching which, 

' shunning the old topics and rising to the 
level of modern thought, will address the 
conscience with power and win quick re- 
sponses from the heart. The preaching that 
will help to remove this religious destitution 
from our villages must ignore the old contro- 
versies, take the great facts of the religious 
life for granted, and affirm them with fresh 
illustrations and overmastering earnestness, 
and display spiritual sentiment in action 
rather than simply talk about it. If the 
village minister will shun traditional phrases, 
keep his lips free from sarcasm, waste him- 
self neither by apology nor by denunciation, 
speak reverently of God, lovingly of Jesus, 
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and hopefully of the future ; if he will use 
the Bible as far as he can for edification, and 
dwell first and last upon the great aspirations 
of the soul and the sanctities of life, — then 
he will open new sources of regeneration and 
helpfulness, and people with one accord will 
gather round him for the bread of life. But 
if we ever have religious instruction as ra- 
tional as the spirit of the age, as effective as 
the truth known can make it, as progressive 
as every other department of life, and as 
convincing as impassioned sincerity can make 
it, then we must put in the pulpit a free man, 
who can speak all that he feels and teach all 
that he finds ; and, if we have such a man 
in the pulpit, then we must put away the 
creed and organize the church so that it can 
grow like everything else that has life. Once 
have it commonly understood that the village 
minister is going to set forth from Sunday to 
Sunday the latest truths discovered on all 
the grave topics of human life, and what a 
marvellous increase in church attendance 
there would be! But nothing like this can 
happen as long as the church is based upon 
an ancient creed, and everybody knows be- 
forehand just about what he will say. 

To remove this religious destitution, we 
need a church of philanthropic enterprise. 
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The things that people care most about to- 
day are the agencies which make for social 
amelioration. We are trying to answer our- 
selves that part of the Lord's Prayer, " Thy 
will be done in earth as it is in heaven," 
People stand ready to co-operate in any and 
every practical benefaction : the enthusiasm 
of humanity is a pervasive and imperial power. 
Whoever finds some new way for doing 
good is canonized at once, and his method 
is put in force, in no time, from Occident to 
Orient. Wherever an agency is discovered 
by which children may be made happier or 
the lives of the poor less sordid and less 
dreary, the discovery is flashed abroad, and 
soon a great army is organized to carry out 
this work. And there will be no limit to the 
power and prosperity of a church which shall 
identify itself with this spirit of helpfulness, 
and wbich shall labor in a rational and cath- 
olic spirit for the enriching of human so- 
ciety. When the village church, leaving 
the forms from which all life has departed, 
and abandoning a policy inherited from a 
superstitious age, shall address itself to these 
humanitarian tasks that deserve our most 
consecrated efforts, — then will come a re- 
sponse which will make this institution a 
greater power for good than ever before. 
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Everywhere multitudes are waiting to do 
something on a level with present scholar- 
ship and existing sentiments. The church 
that shall ask men to engage in a work 
really worth doing will grow ; and the church 
that shall organize people for righteousness 
without reference to any catechism will pros- 
per and fill the earth with the fragrance of 
piety and the beauty of holiness. Make it 
plain that the work of the church means 
humane service, a ministry of mercy, and a 
method of social progress and amelioration, 
and then walls will hardly be found large 
enough to enclose its activities. The relig- 
ious destitution of villages will cease just as 
soon as the church comes to recognize that 
its mission is to inspire men to do good 
rather than to enforce theological uniform- 
ity; just as soon as it appeals to men for 
their service and self-sacrifice in behalf of 
those in sin and in sorrow ; just as soon 
as it makes it possible for men to co-oper- 
ate for human progress beside its altar, re- 
gardless of differences of opinion upon theo- 
logical topics outside the limit of rational 
thought. But this day can never come 
until the church makes its basis and bond 
the love of God and man, — no more and 
no less. 



